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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Company  four  times  a  year,  with  a  special 
Summer  Number,  should  the  acquisition  of  any  col¬ 
lection  of  prints  of  prime  importance  render  such  an 
extra  issue  desirable.  The  Quarterly  will  concern 
itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the  recognized  great 
masters  of  engraving  and  etching,  both  old  and  mod¬ 
ern,  and  one  number  will  be  devoted,  each  year,  to 
such  contemporary  etchings  as  seem  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  collectors. 

The  publishers  will  welcome  any  suggestions  for 
future  numbers.  It  is  their  intention  to  make  of  the 
Quarterly  a  magazine  of  permanent  value  to  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  number  of  print-collectors  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  they  therefore  ask  for  it  the  support  of  its 
many  friends. 

All  print-collectors  who  may  receive  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  are  requested  to  preserve  them,  so  that 
their  sets  may  be  complete  from  the  first  number. 
No  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  reprinted,  and  the 
publishers  cannot  promise  to  supply  any  back  num¬ 
bers. 

A  partial  list  of  contributors  to  future  issues  of 
The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  will  be  found 
upon  the  following  page. 
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LANDSCAPE  ETCHING  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  DAVID  KEPPEL 

N  studying  the  landscape  etching  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  we  are  really  following  the 
main  line  of  the  history  of  landscape  art  in 
any  medium — and  we  follow  it  in  etching  perhaps 
better  than  we  could  in  painting. 

The  taste  for  pure  landscape  is  essentially  a  modern 
thing,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  is  probable  that  landscape  had  little  appeal  for  the 
average  man.  During  the  course  of  that  century, 
however,  it  gradually  won  for  itself  a  permanent  place 
in  the  field  of  art.  At  the  opening  of  the  century,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  probable  that  pictures  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  appealed  only  to  the  most  artistic  natures.  In 
the  early  days  when  an  artist  occupied  himself  with 
landscape,  he  was  occupying  himself  with  something 
that,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be  generally  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  so  he  often  resorted,  not  to  painting, 
but  to  the  more  modest  and  intimate  art  of  etching. 

It  was  in  Holland  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  landscape  attained  its  definite  place.  This  was 
probably  partly  because  the  Holland  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  democratic  and  Protestant.  The 
fact  that  she  was  democratic  did  away  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  kings  and 
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nobles,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  Protestant  did  away 
with  the  demand  for  the  whole  class  of  paintings  done 
in  Catholic  countries  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Holland  was  the  first  country  where  the  buyers  of 
works  of  art  were  people  of  the  middle  class.  The 
Dutch  burghers  bought  paintings  to  decorate  their 
homes,  and  their  houses  were  homes  in  a  sense  that 
was  not  true  of  the  palaces  of  France  and  Italy  or  the 
great  mansions  of  England.  This  fact  has  given  the 
Dutch  school  a  certain  homelike  quality  which  is  one 
reason  for  its  greatness.  The  Dutchman  did  not  need 
pictures  of  royalties  nor  pictures  of  the  saints,  but  he 
did  want  pictures  of  the  Burgomaster  and  the  City 
Fathers — and  he  grew  to  want  pictures  of  the  land¬ 
scape  which  he  saw  every  day  from  the  windows  of  his 
house. 

Landscape  etching  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
started  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  There  is 
little  of  it  in  the  early  Italian  school.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  traces  of  the  love  of  landscape  may 
be  seen  striking  all  through — in  Diirer’s  backgrounds, 
in  the  wood  blocks  of  Lucas  Cranach,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  Altdorfer.  Then  we  come  to  Hirsch- 
vogel  (1503-1553)  and  Lautensack  (1524-1563), 
both  of  them  frankly  etchers  of  landscape,  and  then 
the  center  of  interest  moves  to  the  Low  Countries. 
And  it  seems  to  me  natural  that  in  the  history  of 
landscape  the  strength  of  the  school  should  lie  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  great  sweep  of  sky  that  one  gets 
in  the  flat  lands  makes  itself  felt  like  a  tremendous 
presence,  so  that  a  man  of  a  certain  temperament 
would  be  almost  forced  to  paint  or  etch  landscape 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not. 
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Many  of  the  etchings  which  we  shall  have  to  con¬ 
sider  were  the  work  of  men  who  cannot  be  classed  as 
professional  etchers,  but  rather  as  painters  who  etched 
occasionally.  The  etchings  of  men  who  were  great 
artists  but  not  very  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
etching  often  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  crudity 
and  the  only  partial  success,  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  are  often  more  than  offset  by  the  feeling  which 
the  prints  give  that  the  artist  could  see  and  feel  more 
beauty  than  he  was  able  to  express,  so  that  back  of 
the  expression  there  is  a  sort  of  reserve.  It  is  the 
same  thing  which  gives  the  charm  that  every  one  must 
feel  in  the  works  of  the  great  primitive  masters. 

There  are  two  streams  of  influence  in  the  history  of 
landscape  and  both  may  be  said  to  have  risen  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  Rhine.  The  greatest  name  in  the 
less  important  of  these  schools  is  Claude  Gellee  of 
Lorraine  (1600-1682),  who  went  to  Rome  as  a  boy  and 
in  a  long  and  industrious  life  spent  there  may  be  said 
to  have  made  the  school  of  Classical  Landscape,  just 
as  Watteau  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  French 
school  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  Both  men  had  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  these  followers  did  little  more  than  add 
sugar  and  water  to  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
master. 

The  greater  stream  of  influence,  the  school  of  Pure 
Landscape,  started,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Altdorfer, 
Hirschvogel,  and  Lautensack.  It  came  to  its  great¬ 
est  period  in  seventeenth-century  Holland,  with  the 
work  of  E verdin gen,  Lucas  van  Uden,  Ruisdael,  Hob¬ 
bema,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Hackaert,  Waterloo,  Paul 
Potter,  and  their  fellows.  In  a  history  of  landscape 
painting  one  might  almost  omit  Rembrandt— but  if 
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one  omitted  him  in  a  history  of  landscape  etching 
“the  very  stones  would  cry  out.” 

From  Holland  the  line  follows  through  Old  Crome 
of  the  Norwich  school  to  England,  and  through  Con¬ 
stable  back  to  the  Continent  in  the  work  of  Corot, 
Rousseau,  and  Daubigny,  and  so  down  to  our  own  day. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LANDSCAPE  ETCHERS 


HE  EARLIEST  ETCHINGS  were  done  upon 
iron,  but  this  method  fell  into  disuse  as  the 
methods  of  etching  on  copper  were  brought 
to  greater  perfection  and  became  better  known.  The 
etchings  of  Diirer  are  believed  to  have  been  done  upon 
iron.  They  have,  in  many  ways,  a  great  deal  of 
charm,  but  there  is  a  certain  harshness  and  crudity  in 
the  effect  which  makes  one  regret  that  Diirer  was  not 
familiar  with  etching  upon  copper. 

The  eldest  of  the  4  4  Little  Masters,  ’ 7  Altdorfer,  who 
died  at  Regensburg  in  1538,  paid  particular  attention 
to  landscape  backgrounds  in  his  engraved  plates. 

4  4  He  has  also  left  a  series  of  finely  etched  plates  pic¬ 
turing  landscape  scenes  in  the  hilly  country  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Alps,  with  woods  and  castles, 
without  any  introduction  of  human  figures— the 
earliest  use  of  etching  in  the  representation  of  pure 
landscape.  .  .  .  Altdorfer’s  etchings  were  apparently 
all  done  on  copper,  and  with  far  better  etching  ma¬ 
terials  than  were  known  to  Diirer.  ”... 
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UGUSTIN  HIRSCHVOGEL  (1503-1553) 
etched  some  hundred  and  fifty  plates  with 
great  precision  and  delicacy,  mainly  between 
1513  and  1549.  His  figure  subjects  are  weak,  but  he 
displays  fine  invention  and  imagination  in  his  land¬ 
scape  prints,  executed  in  light  outlines,  with  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  hilly  country  and  broad  stretches  of  water.” 

Lippmann,  “Engraving  and  Etching,” 

p.  127. 

4£? 

WWW 

Landscape  with  a  Piece  of  Water  in  the  Foreground. 

(Bartsch  No.  53) 

Height  2t96,  width  5 If  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


ANS  SEBALD  LAUTENSACK  was  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1524  and  died  in  1563,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Vienna.  The  best  part  of  Lauten- 
sack’s  work  consists  of  landscapes,  fresh  studies 
of  nature  with  rich  variety  of  finely  wooded  country, 
with  villages  and  watersheds.  Lautensack’s  land¬ 
scapes  are  pure  etching  without  any  touch  of  burin  or 
dry-point,  but  showing  better  effects  of  tone  and  finer 
pictorial  feeling  than  those  of  Hirschvogel.  ’  ’ 

Lippmann,  “Engraving  and  Etching,”  p.  128. 

#  #  * 

View  of  a  River  with  a  Church  seen  between  Two  Trees. 

(Bartsch  No.  42) 

From  the  collection  of  Baron  von  Lanna. 

Height  4%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Hirschvogel.  Landscape  with  a  piece  of  Water 
in  the  Foreground 

See  opposite  page 


Lautensack.  View  of  a  River  with  a  Church 

SEEN  BETWEEN  T WO  TREES 

See  opposite  page 
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Lucas  Van  Uden.  Landscape  with  Two  Leaning  Trees 


I(^UCAS  YAN  UDEN,  of  the  School  of  Flanders, 


was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  the 


son  of  a  painter,  who  was  his  first  master  and 
whom  he  very  quickly  surpassed:  being  unable  to 
make  further  progress  at  home  he  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  studied  directly  from  nature.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  in  the  fields  from  daylight  until  dark. 

“Van  Uden  has  a  delicate  touch,  and  his  foliage  a 
great  deal  of  movement.  His  landscapes  usually  show 
a  great  extent  of  country,  with  clear  skies  and  dis¬ 
tances.  .  .  . 

“The  prints  which  this  painter  has  left  us  and 
which  are  usually  landscape  subjects  have  all  the 
qualities  of  his  pictures.  The  exact  number  of  his 
plates  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  them 
together.  The  greatest  collections  contain  only  about 
twenty  or  at  the  most  thirty  pieces.  ’  ’ 


Bartsch. 


Landscape  with  Three  Pollards. 

Height  3 T7(I ,  width  8  fiy  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  127 


(Bartsch  No.  45) 


Landscape  with  Two  Leaning  Trees.  (Bartsch  No.  46) 
Height  3i7s,  width  8T95  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


W;' 
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ITH  ALLARDT  VAN  EVERDINGEN  (1621- 
1675)  we  reach  a  new  element  in  Dutch  land¬ 
scape.  Working  under  Pieter  Molyn  at 
Haarlem,  he  began  by  painting  marine  subjects;  and 
with  a  view  to  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
took  ship  on  the  Baltic.  But  a  storm  drove  him  to 
Norway;  and  there  for  some  time,  taking  advantage 
of  misfortune,  he  lingered  traveling  and  sketching. 

“  Before  1645,  however — that  is,  before  he  was 
twenty-five,  Everdingen  was  back  in  Haarlem.  He 
now  began  to  paint  pictures  from  his  Norwegian 
sketches :  and  to  the  Dutch  public  this  Northern 
scenery  disclosed  a  novel  charm.  Used  to  wide  pastures 
and  ample  skies,  they  found  a  romantic  strangeness  in 
tumbling  streams  among  rocks  and  pine-forests,  where 
the  sky  was  shut  off  by  mountain  slopes.” 

Lawrence  Binyon,  “Dutch  Etchers 


“It  is  generally  considered  that  the  landscapes  of 
Everdingen  are  etched  with  a  coarse  point  rather  than 
a  delicate  one— the  contrary  might,  however,  just  as 
well  be  asserted  of  them.  During  the  first  period  of 
his  activity,  his  point  is  extremely  fine  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  plates  very  delicately  finished.  Soon  his 
manner  became  freer,  without,  however,  losing  in 
delicacy  and  finish.  The  third  period  is  marked  by 
great  force  which  goes  straight  to  its  effect.  The  use 
of  mezzotint  gives  us  a  fourth  class.  Here  the  master 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  uniting  the  resources  of 
color  with  those  of  the  point.  Later  when  the  process 
became  more  generally  known  ...  he  renounced  this 
branch  of  engraving.  The  last  period  is  that  of  re- 
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Lucas  Van  Uden.  Landscape  with  Three  Pollards 


Everdingen.  Two  Men  upon  a  Hilltop 

See  opposite  page 


Everdingen.  The  Cavalier  on  the  Bridge 

See  opposite  page 
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pose ;  he  draws  in  a  strong  and  dignified  style  views  of 
the  mountains  of  Flanders  and  villages  of  the  low 
countries.  ’  ’ 

Drugulin,  “  Allardt  van  Ever  ding  end’ 

#  #  # 

Two  Men  upon  a  Hilltop.  (Drugulin  No.  46) 

First  state  of  two,  from  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 
Height  3%,  width  5x/2  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

The  Cavalier  on  the  Bridge.  (Drugulin  No.  50) 

First  state  of  four,  from  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 
Height  3%,  width  5 y2  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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2£5|j7f^ACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL,  though  a  native  of 
Haarlem,  produced  most  of  his  life’s  work  at 
Amsterdam.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
born  about  1625;  the  precise  year  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Ruisdael’s  first  pictures  are  dated  1646  and 
his  works  from  that  time  to  1655,  his  ‘ early  period.’ 
are  nearly  all  views  of  Haarlem  and  its  neighborhood. 
Thoroughly  Dutch  in  character,  they  have  little  of 
that  gloomy  tone  so  frequent  in  the  artist’s  later  time. 
The  beautiful  View  of  Haarlem  at  the  Haig,  with  its 
massed  clouds  and  ray  of  sunshine  gliding  over  the 
plain,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  this  early  manner. 

“With  Ruisdael’s  removal  from  Haarlem,  a  great 
change  comes  over  his  art.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  his  early  Dutch  landscapes  were  not  popular. 
They  were,  perhaps,  too  original.  He  came  to  Amster¬ 
dam  poor  and  without  much  reputation,  and  he  found 
there,  established  in  fame  and  popularity,  Allardt 
van  Everdingen,  returned  from  Norway  and  now  at¬ 
tracting  the  world  of  buyers  by  his  pictures  of  that 
wild  and  romantic  country. 

“From  this  period  dates  a  lamentable  change  in 
Ruisdael’s  art.  The  master,  whose  native  independence 
is  so  marked  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  name  his  probable 
teacher,  of  his  own  will  and  in  sheer  mortification  of 
spirit  at  his  want  of  success,  forces  himself  from  the 
meadows  and  dunes  of  his  delight,  and  invents,  to  win 
the  patronage  of  the  rich  men  of  Amsterdam,  a  Nor¬ 
way  of  his  own.  Now  begins  the  long  series  of  water¬ 
falls  and  pines  and  torrents  so  familiar  in  the  picture 
galleries.  It  is  not  on  these  that  Ruisdael’s  fame  rests ; 
on  this  ground  Everdingen,  in  spite  of  his  inferior 
merits  as  a  painter,  remains  his  master.  But  as  the 
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Ruisdael.  The  Little  Bridge 
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Rembrandt.  Six’s  Bridge 


pictures  of  this  period  are  most  common,  the  public 
is  apt  to  identify  him  with  this  acquired  style  in 
which  the  true  Ruisdael  is  obscured.  For  this  reason 
it  was  a  fortunate  choice  which  secured  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  so  exquisite  a  specimen  of  the  painter 
at  his  best  as  The  Shore  at  Scheveningen.  The  mood 
of  feeling  here  expressed  is  intimately  Ruisdael’s  own. 
Without  the  brooding  melancholy  which  became  op¬ 
pressively  habitual  later,  there  is  here  a  latent  sadness 
that  seems  to  have  been  bred  in  the  fiber  of  the  man. 
It  seems  a  kind  of  expectation  of  sorrow.  .  .  . 

“For  such  a  nature  who  would  predict  happiness? 
Fortune  satisfied  that  inborn  melancholy  to  the  full. 
The  years  brought  increasing  poverty,  and  the  care 
of  providing  for  himself  and  for  his  father  wore  the 
artist  down.  The  autumn  of  1661  found  him  ill  and 
helpless;  so  helpless  that  the  religious  community  to 
which  he  belonged  procured  admission  for  him  to  their 
almshouse  at  Haarlem.  There  he  lingered  till  the 
next  spring.  In  March  he  was  buried  at  St.  Bavon’s.” 

Lawrence  Binyon,  “Dutch  Etchers 
pp.  46—47. 
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The  Little  Bridge.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

Height  7%,  width  10%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  131) 
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^^^EMBRANDT,  probably  the  greatest  artist 


that  the  world  has  seen,  on  one  side  of  his  all- 
embracing  genius,  comes  within  the  scope  of 
this  little  study  of  the  history  of  landscape  etching. 
He  was  an  artist  of  such  astounding  originality,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  cannot  really  be  said  to  form  a  link  in 
this  chain,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  chain.  He  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  a  link  in  anything. 

His  position  in  the  history  of  landscape  etching 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following 
paragraph  by  Atherton  Curtis : 

“In  landscape  etching,  Rembrandt  holds  a  peculiar 
position  in  relation  to  his  time.  .  .  .  He  painted  beau¬ 
tiful  landscapes  but  they  were  less  true  to  nature  than 
those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  We  can  see  in 
the  works  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time  the  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  modern  French  school  built,  but 
we  cannot  see  this  in  Rembrandt.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  etching,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Here 
Rembrandt  stands  out  as  an  inexplicable  phenomenon 
of  his  time.  He  had  no  predecessors,  he  had  no  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  he  had  no  successors  until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  brought  forth  its  great  men.  He 
stands  there  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  unique  fig¬ 
ure,  and  no  one  can  say  from  whence  came  his  art. 
He  does  not  show  a  mere  tendency  toward  nineteenth- 
century  landscape.  He  is  as  modern  as  the  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century  themselves;  and  while  he  has 
had  his  equals  in  two  or  three  of  them,  he  remains  to¬ 
day  an  unsurpassed  ‘  modern  among  the  moderns. 


>  } } 
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See  page  137 
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Rembrandt.  Landscape  with  a  Haybarn 


Six’s  Bridge.  (Bartsch  No.  208) 

Middle  period,  dated  3645.  Atherton  Curtis  considers 
this  and  the  Landscape  with  a  Flock  of  Sheep  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  Rembrandt ’s  landscapes.  From  the 
Roussell  and  Theobald  collections. 

The  legend  concerning  this  etching  is  that  when  Rem¬ 
brandt  was  about  to  sit  down  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  Burgomaster  Jan  Six  it  was  found  that  mustard  was 
lacking.  The  servant  was  dispatched  to  buy  it,  and 
Rembrandt  made  — and  won— a  wager  that  he  would  etch 
a  plate  before  the  servant  could  return  with  the  mustard. 

Height  5%,  width  9  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  132) 


Landscape  with  a  Ruined  Tower  and  a  Clear  Foreground. 

(Bartsch  No.  223) 

Middle  period,  assumed  date  1645.  Superb  impression 
from  the  Kahlmann  collection.  Considerable  amount  of 
tone  has  been  left  on  the  plate,  emphasizing  the  dark  and 
stormy  effect  of  the  landscape.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  impressions  in  existence. 

‘ 1  Ce  qui  est  certain,  c  ’est  que  le  Pay  sage  a,  la  tour  est  un 
des  pins  beaux  de  1  ’oeuvre.  ’  ’  Charles  Blanc. 

‘  ‘  The  print,  which,  for  well  considered  breadth  and  main¬ 
tained  unity  of  effect  (not  so  much  for  dainty  finish),  is 
the  ‘  last  word  ’  of  landscape  art,  the  perfect  splendid 
phrase  which  nothing  can  appropriately  follow,  after 
which  there  is  of  necessity,  declension — if  not  collapse.” 

Frederick  Wedmore :  Fine  Prints,  page  54. 

Height  4%,  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  135) 


Landscape  with  a  Haybarn.  (Bartsch  No.  225) 

Middle  period,  dated  1641.  Superb  impression  from  the 
collection  of  Alfred  Hubert. 

Height  5%,  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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The  Mill. 


(Bartsch  No.  233) 


Middle  period,  dated  1641.  The  only  state. 

The  effect  of  this  landscape  depends  very  largely  on 
the  printing  of  the  sky  in  which  a  tone  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  sulphur.  In  this  impression  the  printing  of 
the  sky  is  unusually  fine. 

1  ‘  Here  we  see  nothing  but  a  wind-mill,  a  few  houses  and 
a  perfectly  flat  horizon;  but  what  a  refined  and  inde¬ 
scribable  charm — the  secret  of  true  art  which  defies 
analysis — lies  in  the  sincerity  with  which  this  scene  is 
rendered.  ”  Knackfuss:  Rembrandt,  page  85. 

Height  5%,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Rembrandt.  The  Mill 
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Paul  Potter.  The  Cowherd 


AUL  POTTER,  born  at  Enkhnizen,  1625, 
died  at  Amsterdam,  1654,  is  quite  the  fore¬ 
most  etcher  of  animal  pieces,  just  as  he  is  the 
first  among  all  animal  painters.  In  his  eighteen  ex¬ 
isting  plates  we  are  charmed,  as  in  his  paintings,  by 
the  sureness  and  sharpness  of  the  drawing,  by  the 
certainty  and  power  in  which  he  pictures  animal 
forms  and  fine  gradations  of  tone  in  landscape.  With 
extraordinary  simplicity  of  technique,  and  yet  with 
wonderful  sympathy  and  comprehension,  Potter  ren¬ 
ders  the  smooth  coat  of  a  horse  and  the  rough  hides  of 
cattle.  Light  and  air  float  over  his  landscapes  as  they 
vanish  into  the  distance.  His  two  prints  ‘The  Herds¬ 
man’  and  ‘The  Shepherds’  of  1643,  executed  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  display  him  already  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  The  cleverness  with  which  the  particular 
character  of  each  animal  type  is  expressed,  together 
with  their  masterly  technique,  makes  these  prints  rank 
as  unsurpassed  examples  of  etching  at  its  best.” 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving p.  183. 
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The  Cowherd.  (Bartsch  No.  14) 

Height  7%,  width  8  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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NTONI  WATERLOO,  born  at  Lille,  1609,  at¬ 
tained  his  principal  effect  through  the  deli¬ 
cate  representation  of  the  foliage  of  trees. 
Granted  that  many  of  Waterloo’s  plates  are  much  the 
same,  still  certain  ones,  in  fine  early  impressions,  by 
their  carefully  observed  lighting  and  the  alluring 
transparent  handling  of  the  shadows  in  the  foliage, 
make  a  peculiarly  charming  impression.” 


Kristeller,  “ Kupfer stick  und  H olzscknitt 

p.  363. 


( c  i 


The  favorite  subjects  of  Waterloo  are  forest 
scenes,  in  the  rendering  of  which  he  was  a  veritable 
master.  One  finds  here  all  the  truth  of  nature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  foliage  which  he  represents  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  He  rarely  chooses  a  subject  rep¬ 
resenting  a  great  extent  of  country :  a  little  corner  of 
the  forest,  part  of  a  brook,  the  banks  clad  with  ver¬ 
dure,  a  rock,  an  isolated  village  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a  canal,  a  hermitage,  these  are  the  subjects  which 
he  etched  by  preference.  ’  ’  Bartsch 
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Tobit  and  the  Angel.  (Bartsch  No.  134) 

Height  11%,  width  9%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

Two  Hunters,  Resting.  (Bartsch  No.  105) 

Height  6,  width  8  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  144) 
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Waterloo.  Tobit  and  the  Angel 

See  opposite  page 
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Waterloo.  Two  Hunters,  Resting 

See  page  142 


Hackaert.  Landscape  with  a  River  and  a  Cliff 

See  opposite  page 
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AN  HACKAERT.  “It  is  said  that  this  artist 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  about  the  year  1635. 
His  talent  led  him  to  the  painting  of  land¬ 
scape,  and  he  excelled  in  romantic  scenes  with  rocks, 
caves,  and  grottos.  Being  conscious  of  his  weakness 
in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  he  engaged  his 
friend  Adrian  van  de  Velde  to  draw  them  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  which  added  considerably  to  their  value.  Hack- 
aert  traveled  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  drew  the  studies  for  his  pictures.  He  used  to  be 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rocks  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  some  cavern  engaged  in  making  studies  of 
an  extraordinary  truthfulness.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
countries  that  the  peasants,  taking  his  pencil  sketches 
for  the  cabalistic  signs  of  a  magician,  seized  him  and 
took  him  to  Zurich  where  they  denounced  him  before 
the  judge. 

‘ 4  The  date  of  Hackaert ’s  death  is  not  known.  ’  ’ 

Bartsch. 

=&  # 

Landscape  with  a  River  and  a  Cliff.  (Bartsch  No.  6) 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  7i95,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Roghman.  A  View  of  Slooten 

See  opposite  page 


Roghman.  A  View  of  Ryswick 

See  opposite  page 
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OELANT  ROGHMAN’S  chief  claim  on  our 
concern  is  that  lie  was  the  faithful  and  be¬ 
loved  friend  of  Rembrandt.  His  etchings, 


however,  show  no  trace  of  Rembrandt’s  influence;  and 
he  was  by  ten  years  the  elder  man.  Like  Seghers  and 
like  Ruisdael,  Roghman  was  neglected  and  miserable 
in  his  life,  and  died  in  an  almshouse.  ’  ’ 


Binyon,  “Dutch  Etchers p.  52. 


“The  etchings  of  Roelant  Roghman  on  which  his 
daughter  Gertruid  also  worked,  resembled  those  of 
Waterloo,  but  frequently  surpass  them  in  feeling  for 
the  finer  passages  of  landscape.  ’  ’ 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving,”  p.  165. 
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A  View  of  Slooten.  (Bartsch  No.  3) 

From  the  Scheikevitch  Collection. 

Height  width  6y2  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

A  View  of  Ryswick.  (Bartsch  No.  8) 

From  the  Scheikevitch  Collection. 

Height  5%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Crome.  The  Hall  Moore  Road 


iOHN  CROME,  usually  called  'Old  Crome’ 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was  born  in  a 
small  public-house  in  Norwich  in  1769.  His 
father  was  a  journeyman  weaver  by  trade,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  received  more  than  the 
mere  rudiments  of  education.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  started  in  life  for  himself  in  the  capacity  of  errand 
boy  to  Dr.  Rigbey,  a  physician  in  Norwich,  but  soon 
gave  this  up  and  of  his  own  accord  apprenticed  him¬ 
self  for  seven  years  to  a  house  and  sign  painter  in 
Norwich.  Here  he  learned  the  use  of  the  brush,  and 
quickly  became  ambitious  of  applying  it  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  than  the  painting  of  cornices  and  coaches.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  to  practice  graining 
in  imitation  of  the  natural  marks  of  wood.  During 
this  time  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Ladbrooke  who  was  then  an  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  The  two  youths  spent  all  their  spare  time  in 
drawing  and  studying  together,  sometimes  from  old 
prints,  but  more  often  from  nature. 

"Among  Crome ’s  earliest  patrons  were  Sir  William 
Beechey,  and  a  Mr.  Harvey,  who  let  him  copy  from 
his  collection  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  paintings.  Crome 
became  the  founder  of  the  only  local  school  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  any  importance,  the  Norwich  School. 

"In  his  etchings— for  we  must  regard  Crome  as  an 
etcher  as  well  as  a  painter— he  dealt  chiefly  with  wood¬ 
land  and  river  scenes.  Nothing  can,  in  its  way,  be 
more  perfect  than  his  rendering  in  etching  of  the  little 
bits  of  picturesque  beauty  that  he  met  in  his  daily 
walks.  His  etchings,  chiefly  done  for  his  own  delight, 
were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  ’  ’ 

Bryan,  " Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,” 
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It  may  seem  strange,  in  a  study  of  seventeenth- century 
etching,  to  include  Crome,  an  Englishman  whose  work 
was  done  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Yet  his 
work  was  so  entirely  based  on  the  work  of  Hobbema 
and  Ruisdael  and  he  was  so  worthy  a  follower  of  these 
great  painters  that  he  seems  to  belong  in  this  part  of 
the  history  of  landscape. 

*s£*  .y. 

WWW 

The  Hall  Moore  Road. 

1 1  The  Dutch  school  was  his  life  and  his  inspiration,  and 
he  died  talking  of  Hobbema.  ” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  “ Some  Studies  in  English  Art.” 

Height  6%,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  148) 
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’GJIETER  BOUT  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1658. 
He  painted  chiefly  in  conjunction  with 
Boudewyns,  whose  landscapes  he  ornamented 
with  figures,  representing  assemblies,  merrymakings, 
and  such-like  subjects.  He  did  a  like  service  for  Van 
Artois,  as  for  instance  in  a  picture  of  ‘ Winter’  in  the 
Brussels  Gallery,  and  a  Landscape  in  the  La  Caze 
collection  in  the  Louvre.  His  death  took  place  at 
Brussels  not  earlier  than  1731.  His  few  plates  are 
etched  in  a  painter-like  manner.  ’  ’  Bryan. 
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The  Fish  Market. 

Height  7t7<j,  width  11 A  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


(Bartsch  No.  1) 


The  Huntsmen  at  the  Fountain.  (Bartsch  No.  4) 

Height  width  10%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Pieter  Bout.  The  Fish  Market 

See  opposite  page 


Pieter  Bout.  The  Huntsmen  at  the  Fountain 

See  opposite  page 
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Matteus.  The  Goat  Herd 

See  opposite  page 


Verboom.  Landscape  with  a  Gate 

See  opposite  page 
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a^^^^ORNELIS  MATTEUS  is  known  by  only 

fvwS*  ^ree  prints  which  bear  his  name.  They  rep- 
resent  landscapes  done  with  a  style  extremely 
delicate  and  full  of  spirit.  They  are  extremely  rare.  ’  ’ 

Bartsch. 

w  w 


The  Goat  Herd.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

From  the  Fritz  Rurnpf  Collection. 

Height  3%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


11  fM^gjpDRIAN  VERBOOM,  in  his  two  or  three  etch- 
ings,  is  perhaps  more  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  trees  than  any  other  Dutchman.” 

Binyon,  “Dutch  Etchers,”,  p.  50. 

“This  artist  has  left  us  only  two  or  three  prints. 
He  was  a  landscape  painter  of  great  merit,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  existing  histories  of  artists  have 
not  left  us  the  slightest  trace  of  his  existence.  We 
only  know  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  few  prints  of  Verboom  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  taste  and  spirit.  The  forms  of  the 
trees  and  branches  and  the  lightness  of  the  foliage 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  same  features 
which  one  admires  in  the  prints  of  Naiwjncx.  ” 

Bartsch. 

^ 

Landscape  with  a  Gate.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

From  the  Fritz  Ruinpf  and  Scheikevitch  Collections. 

Height  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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ENDRIK  KOBELL,  sometimes  called  Hen¬ 
drik  Kobell,  junior,  was  born  at  Rotterdam 
in  1751.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  in¬ 
tended  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit;  but  as  he  was 
instructed  in  drawing,  he  showed  his  predilection  by 
sketching  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  his  native  town 
and  the  river  scenery.  He  was  sent  to  England  while 
a  youth,  and  remained  some  time  in  London.  On  his 
return  home  he  abandoned  trade  altogether,  and  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  in  two  years  the  Academy  of 
that  city  received  him  as  a  member,  and  reckoned  him 
among  the  best.  His  next  excursion  was  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,  and  on  his  return  he  settled  at  Rotter¬ 
dam.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1782. 

The  older  native  tradition  was  upheld  by  Hendrik 
Kobell,  who  etched  a  series  of  coast  views  and  marine 
pieces  with  a  power  and  freshness  of  invention  that 
are  remarkable  at  this  period.” 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving p.  189. 


A  Riverside  Scene  with  Windmills  in  the  Distance. 

From  the  Scheikeviteh  collection. 

Height  7%,  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Kobell.  A  Riverside  Scene  with  Windmills  in  the  Distance 


Zeeman.  Fishing  Boats  at  Sunrise 

See  page  159 


Zeeman.  A  Warship 

See  page  159 
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EYNIER  ZEEMAN  was  not  introduced  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  because  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  special  reason  for  intro¬ 
ducing  him.  He  has  a  chapter  in  this  edition,  because 
from  the  direction  of  the  most  recent  etching  it  is  clear 
that  the  danger  of  contemporary  students  lies  in  the 
ambition  to  be  elaborate,  and  especially  in  the  desire 
to  realize  everything  without  leaving  anything  to  the 
imagination.  The  practice  of  some  etchers  of  the 
Dutch  School  may  be  useful  as  an  example  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment,  and  Zeeman  especially  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  instance  of  this.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  set 
him  up  as  a  great  etcher ;  he  never  was  great,  but  he 
worked  on  clear  and  simple  principles  from  which  he 
never  departed,  and  modern  work  may  be  done  upon 
the  same  principles  whenever  we  choose  to  adopt 
them.  .  .  . 

“What  we  may  learn  from  Zeeman  and  other  artists 
of  his  time  is  the  value  of  a  clear  decision  about  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  His  mind  was  quite  made 
up  about  the  extent  to  which  he  meant  to  go  in  realiza¬ 
tion.  All  very  luminous  and  even  spaces  were  to  be 
represented  by  blank  paper,  fine  gradations  in  them 
being  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator ;  shadows 
and  reflections  were  broadly  and  quietly  given,  it 
being  always  clear  whether  a  mass  was  in  shadow  or  in 
light.  Texture  was  suggested  by  direction  of  line 
rather  than  by  actual  imitation  of  the  quality  of  sur¬ 
faces.  One  consequence,  to  Zeeman  himself,  of  the 
adoption  of  these  principles  was  that  his  works  are 
never  muddled  by  anxious  experiments.  All  that  he 
intended  to  do  he  could  do  without  any  painful  strug¬ 
gling  to  put  accident  on  his  side.  Therefore,  it  may 
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be  well  for  any  one  who  is  wearied  with  such  strug¬ 
gling  to  remember  that  the  true  ark  of  safety  is  to  be 
found  in  self-imposed  limits  to  interpretation.  All 
art  which  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  intends  to  go  is  wholly 
perfect,  and  truly  in  the  best  sense,  finished.  In  this 
sense  Zeeman’s  etchings  are  more  finished  than  a  great 
deal  of  modern  work  which  is  far  more  elaborate ;  and 
if  the  great  purpose  of  art  is  to  convey  impressions, 
then  these  etchings  are  successful,  for  they  always 
fully  convey  the  impression  which  the  artist  intended 
to  communicate.” 

Hamerton,  “Etching  and  Etchers  p.  120. 


“Zeeman  worked  at  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  as 
well  as  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  in  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  painted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  views  of  the  city,  among  them  his  fine  view  of 
the  Old  Louvre.  Some  of  these  views,  including  this 
masterpiece,  were  etched  by  Meryon,  who  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  works  of  the  Dutch  artist.  ’  ’ 

Chapin,  “The  Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En¬ 
graving p.  129. 

“From  Holland,  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  love  of  the  sea  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  it  in  art  were  naturally  to  be  expected : 
and  among  the  several  fine  painters  who  now  for  the 
first  time  made  the  sea  their  subject,  two  at  least, 
Reynier  Zeeman  and  Ludolpli  Backhuysen,  have  left 
some  admirable  etchings.  Zeeman’s  real  name  was 
Nooms;  but  his  love  of  the  sea  procured  him  early  the 
name  which  he  adopts  on  all  his  plates.  He  traveled 
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much,  but  worked  chiefly  at  Amsterdam  where  prob¬ 
ably  he  was  born  about  1623.  Zeeman  managed  to 
serve  art  as  well  as  history.  Ships  with  their  ordered 
intricacy  of  rigging  and  their  mysterious  beauty,  have 
an  endless  fascination  for  him:  for  it  is  shipping, 
rather  than  the  sea  itself,  which  he  loves.  And  his 
ships  are  etched  with  an  admirable  feeling,  and  simple 
and  effective  handling  of  the  bitten  lines.  His  men- 
of-war  move  with  royal  stateliness ;  and  the  battle 
pieces  have  something  of  the  magnificence  one  imagines 
in  the  old  sea  fights.  Equally  good  in  their  way  are 
the  plates  of  fishing  boats  setting  out  at  morning  over 
the  still  sea,  bathed  in  a  wash  of  limpid  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  ’  ’ 

Lawrence  Binyon,  “ Dutch  Etchers,” 
pp.  53-54. 

fcS/. 
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Fishing  Boats  at  Sunrise.  (Bartsch  No.  30) 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  47/$,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  156) 

A  Warship. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

(See  Illustration,  page  156) 
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LAUDE  GELLEE,  generally  known  as  Claude 
of  Lorraine,  was  born  in  the  year  1600,  in  the 
village  of  Chamagne,  on  the  Moselle.  At 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  Claude  left  his  native  coun¬ 
try  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  the  house  of 
a  landscape  and  marine  painter  Tassi,  in  the  capacity 
of  groom,  valet,  color-grinder,  and  assistant.  After 
that  he  became  a  diligent  student  of  art ;  it  is  some¬ 
times  asserted  that  he  also  pursued  his  art  studies  at 
Naples. 

“In  the  year  1625  Claude  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage, 
going  to  Venice  and  into  Bavaria  and  arriving  at  his 
native  place  a  year  later.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Nancy  and  assisted  Deruet,  then  court -painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  upon  the  decoration  of  the  Carme¬ 
lite  Church.  But  the  attractions  of  Rome  were  too 
strong  for  him  to  be  contented  with  life  in  a  provincial 
town  like  Nancy ;  and  in  1627  he  set  out  once  more 
for  the  Eternal  City,  where,  after  a  serious  illness  on 
the  way,  and  after  being  robbed  of  all  his  money,  and 
narrowly  escaping  death  by  shipwreck,  he  arrived  in 
the  same  year.  .  .  . 


“  Claude  possessed  a  modest,  sensitive  nature  and 
was  a  dreamer  by  disposition.  He  seems  to  have  led  an 
isolated  life,  free  from  the  contentions  and  jealousies 
of  his  contemporary  artists,  working  much  in  the  open 
air,  and  making  many  excursions  into  the  Campagna 
and  surrrounding  country,  often  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Sandrart.  Very  little  indeed  is  known  of  the 
details  of  Claude’s  life  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
except  that  his  paintings  acquired  great  reputation, 
and  were  eagerly  contended  for  by  sovereigns  and  am¬ 
bassadors  as  well  as  by  private  purchasers,  Cardinal 
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Claude.  Le  Bouvier 
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Claude  Gellee.  The  Herd  in  the  Storm 


Bentivoglio  and  Urban  VIII  being  among  his  patrons ; 
we  may  judge  of  his  diligence  by  the  four  hundred 
pictures  which  he  left.  .  .  . 

“Claude  is  claimed  by  the  French,  as  his  native 
province,  Lorraine,  was  added  to  the  French  posses¬ 
sions  during  his  lifetime ;  but  his  entire  art  education 
and  training  were  Italian  and  many  of  his  landscapes 
were  taken  from  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
idealized  and  changed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his 
art.  He  was  inspired  by  nature  in  her  softer  moods, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  cold  impressive  soli¬ 
tudes,  the  rugged  landscapes,  and  the  turbulent  bil¬ 
lows  of  the  Dutch  artists.  He  lived  in  the  land  of 
sunshine,  with  its  passive  bays  and  havens,  and  his 
Arcadian  scenes  are  enriched  with  picturesque  ruins 
of  ancient  temples  and  classic  buildings,  monuments 
of  the  glory  of  a  bygone  age.  ’  ’ 


Chapin,  “Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En¬ 
graving pp.  136-139. 


* 

* 

# 

Le  Bouvier. 

(Robert-Dumesnil  No.  8) 

Superb  impression,  from  the  Tracy  Dows  collection. 

*  ‘  Le  Bouvier,  dated  1636,  is  a  most  perfect  type  of  land¬ 
scape  etching  in  tenderness  of  handling,  transparency 
and  soft  effects  of  light,  and  delicate  relations  of  dis¬ 
tance.  ’  ’ 

Chapin,  “ Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  Engraving,” 

p.  139. 

Height  4%,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  161) 

The  Herd  in  the  Storm.  (Robert-Dumesnil  No.  18) 

From  the  collection  of  Alfred  Hubert. 

Height  614?  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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AN  BOTH.  “We  find  here  the  beginnings  of 
that  school  of  landscape,  ‘Arcadian’  as  Bode 
calls  it,  which  received  its  fullest  and  most 
perfect  expression  in  the  large  and  tranquil  art  of 
Claude.  .  .  . 

“The  most  conspicuous  and  important  man  in  this 
group  is  Jan  Both.  He  was  a  man  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  born  in  1610,  and  where  he  died  in  1652.  Quite 
young  he  left  the  studio  of  his  master  Bloemart  and 
traveled  through  France  to  Rome.  There  the  soft  sun¬ 
shine  of  Claude  fascinated  him  and  he  began  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  famous  painter.  .  .  . 

“From  Claude,  Both  had  learned  how  to  produce, 
with  a  nice  management  of  the  acid,  an  exquisite 
softness  in  his  distances.  The  atmosphere  is  limpid 
and  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the  foregrounds  are  sug¬ 
gested  with  that  light  touch  and  selection  of  detail 
which  are  first  requisites  in  an  etching.  ’  ’ 

Lawrence  Binyon. 

“One  cannot  but  admire  the  beautiful  lighting  of 
them  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sunlight  is  made  to 
pierce  through  the  foliage  and,  finally,  the  perfect 
finish  of  his  work  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
any  trace  of  effort.”  Bartsch. 

“As  painter  and  etcher  Jan  Both  is  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  Dutch  artists  who  pictured  idealistic 
subjects  based  on  Italian  scenery.  With  great  execu- 
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Jan  Both.  The  Big  Tree 

See  page  167 
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Jan  Both.  The  Wooden  Bridge 
See  opposite  page 


tive  skill,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  means, 
he  produces  charming  effects  in  his  sunny  land¬ 
scapes.  ’  ’ 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving,”  p.  187. 

m  *  # 


The  Big  Tree.  (Bartsch  No.  3) 

Height  10^,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  165) 

The  Wooden  Bridge.  (Bartsch  No.  10) 

Height  7t5s,  width  10T5^  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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S^fG^ERMAN  SWANEVELT.  “We  do  not  know 
his  birthplace  nor  the  name  of  his  first 
teacher,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  born 
about  1620,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Gerard  Dow.  It  is  certain  that  when  very 
young  he  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Claude  Gellee.  The  retired  life  which  he  led,  his 
assiduitv  in  work  and  the  continual  studies  which  he 
made  from  nature  earned  him  the  title  of  ‘The  Her¬ 
mit.’  This  title,  however,  brought  him  more  or  less 
into  fashion,  and  his  works  were  bought  at  high  prices. 
Swanevelt  died  at  Rome  about  1690. 

‘  ‘  The  prints  by  this  artist  form  a  work  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  pieces.  They  represent  landscapes 
in  which  the  choice  of  the  sites,  the  grandeur  of  the 
forms,  the  chiaroscuro  and  the  treatment  of  the  trees 
are  equally  admirable.  His  style  is  beautifully  finished. 

“Swanevelt  had  a  manner  of  engraving  which  was 
peculiar  to  him  and  which  makes  his  prints  easily 
recognizable.  He  expressed  foliage  of  trees  by  masses 
of  little  horizontal  strokes,  slightly  curved,  which  are 
very  appropriate  for  representing  the  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  branches.  He  drew  the  lines  of  the  contours 
only  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  different  planes  of  his  composition.” 

Bartsch. 


View  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  (Bartseli  No.  41) 

Height  3%,  width  5%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

Pan  and  Syrinx.  (Bartsch  No.  70) 

Height  5%,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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SWANEVELT. 


View  in  the  Roman  Campagna 


See  opposite  page 


SWANEVELT.  PAN  AND  SYRINX 

See  opposite  page 
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Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The  Angler 


DRIAN  VAN  OSTADE  holds,  among  the 
genre-painters  of  Holland,  the  first  rank 
both  as  painter  and  as  etcher.  He  was  born 
in  1610  in  Haarlem  and  then  went  to  school  to  Frans 
Hals.  At  that  time  his  fellow-student,  Adriaen 
Brouwer,  and  later  on,  Rembrandt,  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  development.  Rembrandt  particu¬ 
larly  influenced  him  in  composition.  In  Haarlem, 
where  his  entire  life  was  spent,  Ostade  died  in  1685. 

‘‘Scenes  from  the  family  and  social  life  of  the 
peasants,  single  types  from  this  class,  Ostade  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  entire  satisfaction  of  an  artist  who 
finds  his  subject  absolutely  sufficient  and  who  handles 
his  medium  with  ease  and  certainty.  He  feels  with 
his  models  a  full  contentment  in  their  limitation  to 
the  narrowest  kind  of  life ;  but  an  all-pervading  humor 
never  fails  in  his  pictures. 

“Ostade  treats  the  technic  of  etching  in  a  curiously 
painter-like  manner.  He  avoids  the  distinct  line  and 
the  definite  contour,  he  expresses  the  modeling  with 
masses  of  uneven  little  strokes,  and  shows  his  figures 
well  lighted  against  a  dark  background.  With  his 
apparently  aimless  little  strokes  he  attains  most 
charming  and  transparent  shadows,  most  wonderful 
modeling  of  form  and  the  truest  expression  of  texture 
—more  than  all,  however,  he  attains  a  warm,  soft, 
chiaroscuro,  which  gives  atmosphere  and  feeling  to 
the  representation.” 

Kristeller,  “ Kupfer stick  und  Holzscknitt 

pp.  369-370. 

“The  portrait  of  Adrian,  painted  by  himself  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  represents  him  in  a  Puritan  costume,  and  with 
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a  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy  countenance  instead 
of  the  jovial  features  which  his  works  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Many  of  Ostade’s  subjects  represent  peas¬ 
ants  dancing  or  drinking,  without  any  higher  thought 
than  the  gratification  of  their  animal  appetites,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  beauty  of  character  or  refinement 
beneath  the  surroundings  of  poverty.  Ostade  repre¬ 
sented  little  more  than  the  animal  natures  of  his 
peasants,  without  seeing  the  mental  or  subtle  quali¬ 
ties  which  Rembrandt,  Millet,  or  Breton  would  have 
discovered.  The  irresistible  charm  of  his  works  con¬ 
sists  in  the  life  and  sparkle  and  the  humor  and 
piquancy  which  pervades  them;  in  their  remarkable 
composition  and  effects  of  light  and  shadow;  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  figures  are  relieved  from 
each  other  and  the  background.” 

Chapin,  “ Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En¬ 
graving p.  126. 


#  # 

The  Doll.  (Dutuit  No.  16) 

Height  4,  width  3q>  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

The  Angler.  (Dutuit  No.  26) 

Height  4pe,  width  6T5e  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  170) 

The  Spinner.  (Dutuit  No.  31) 

Height  5%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  174) 

The  Knife  Grinder.  (Dntuit  No.  36) 

First  state,  before  the  dry-point  under  the  left  arm. 

Height  3t56,  width  2%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The  Spinner 


*  TENIERS,  the  younger,  was  born  at 

Antwerp  in  1610;  he  was  a  son  of  David 
Teniers,  the  elder.  He  studied  painting  at 
first  under  his  father,  and  later  is  believed  to  have 
studied  under  Brouwer  and  Rubens,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  He  is,  however,  known  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Rubens.  In  1637  Teniers  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Jan  Breughel. 

“The  pictures  of  Teniers  are  innumerable.  He 
painted  nearly  every  kind  of  subject,  but  his  finest 
art  is  confined  to  scenes  from  peasant  life,  which  lend 
themselves  most  thoroughly  to  his  faculty  for  rapid 
creation,  for  incisive,  dexterous  handling,  and  for 
the  cooler  harmonies  of  color.” 


Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers .” 

‘  ‘  The  forty-two  plates  that  bear  his  signature  or  are 
usually  ascribed  to  him  may  in  most  cases  be  abso¬ 
lutely  rejected,  and  the  remainder  are  at  any  rate 
doubtful.  At  times  they  have  a  general  air  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  pictures,  but  they  are  lacking  in  the 
fresh  expression  of  nature  which  is  displayed  in  his 
paintings  and  drawings.” 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving p.  159. 


With  all  consideration  for  Dr.  Lippmann ’s  opinion, 
we  wish  to  say  that  the  prints  here  illustrated  under 
Teniers’  name  are  too  spirited  in  feeling  and  too 


rough  in  execution  to  make  it  likely  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  copyist  or  imitator. 


w  w  w 

The  Courtyard  of  a  Country  Inn. 

The  first  state. 

Height  7%,  width  9 y8  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  178) 

A  Couple  Dancing  before  an  Inn. 

From  the  Schcikevitch  collection. 

Height  3t56,  width  4  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

Three  Peasants  before  a  House. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  3t56,  width  3%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Teniers.  A  Couple  Dancing  before  an  Inn 

See  opposite  page 


Teniers.  Three  Peasants  before  a  House 

See  opposite  page 
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Renesse.  a  Village  Fair 

See  opposite  page 


Teniers.  The  Courtyard  of  a  Country  Inn 

See  page  176 
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ONSTANTIN  ADRIAN  RENESSE  was  a 
clever  designer  and  etcher,  of  whose  history 
nothing  is  known  except  what  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  his  prints.  These  bear  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and  may  be 
mistaken  by  the  unwary  for  the  works  of  that  master. 
Renesse  flourished,  as  we  know  from  his  prints,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1649  and  1661 ;  the  probability  is 
that  he  lived  in  Holland,  although  his  name  may  be¬ 
long  to  France  or  Flanders.” 

Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers 

M. 

TT  or  0$ 

A  Village  Fair,  with  Mountebanks  and  Crowd  of  People. 

In  the  foregoing  note  Bryan  lias  said  that  the  etchings 
by  Renesse  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  etchings  of  Rem¬ 
brandt.  So  far  as  this  print  is  concerned  it  seems  to 
show  more  signs  of  the  influence  of  Ostade. 

Height  4%,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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ACQUES  CALLOT  (1594-1635).  “Callot  is 


one  of  the  glories  of  the  National  School.  As 


an  etcher  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor 


even  equaled,  and  indeed  France  has  always  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  her  crown  of  art 
the  famous  engraver  of  Nancy.  He  died  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  Lorraine  lost  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  ...  In  our  day  there  are  many  people 
who  do  not  realize  that  Lorraine  has  had  an  indi¬ 
viduality  of  her  own,  her  own  laws  and  privileges,  a 
distinct  constitution,  that  she  was  governed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereigns  answerable  only  to  God  and  their 
swords. 

‘  ‘  Callot,  when  a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  ran  away 
from  his  home  at  Nancy,  meaning  to  journey  to  Rome 
and  study  art.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1606  the 
young  fugitive  departed  on  foot,  almost  without 
money,  and  quite  without  influence,  relying  entirely 
on  his  face  and  his  good  luck.  He  was  soon  obliged  to 
join  a  troupe  of  gipsies  who  were  going  to  Florence. 
There  he  was  recognized  by  merchants  from  Nancy 
and  was  taken  home  to  his  parents.  He  ran  away  a 
second  time  and  was  again  brought  home,  this  time  by 
his  elder  brother.  In  1608  Callot ’s  parents  finally 
permitted  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under 
Thomassin.  Callot  left  Rome  in  1611  and  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  obtained  favor  and  a  pension  from 
Cosmo  II  de’  Medici.  .  .  . 

‘Hie  early  cultivated  his  wonderful  and  unequaled 
talent  for  drawing  on  a  very  small  scale  the  most 
varied  and  intricate  subjects  which  he  seemed  to  be 
able  to  produce  at  will  from  his  imagination.  His 
passionate  taste  for  the  grotesque  had  come  back 
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Callot.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 


Della  Bella.  The  Rout 

See  page  185 


Callot.  Robbery  on  the  High  Road 

See  page  184 
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more  strongly  than  ever.  In  1622  Callot  returned  to 

anc\  v  here  he  received  a  most  flattering  reception 
from  Henry  II  of  Lorraine.  .  .  .  One  must  recognize 
in  each  one  of  his  prints  that  he  employs  the  needle  as 
an  inspired  poet  and  employs  the  pen  to  record  his 
thought.  He  expresses  at  the  instant  all  his  thoughts, 
just  as  they  come  to  him.  This  facility  of  conception 
always  united  to  a  boldness  and  vivacity  of  hand  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attaining  in  his  finest  plates  a 
great  beauty  of  general  composition.  .  .  . 

The  beautiful  enemy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
famous  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  took  refuge  toward 
the  end  of  1626  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
whom  she  hoped  to  draw  into  her  intrigues.  A  series 
of  splendid  fetes  were  given  in  her  honor,  and  these 
fetes  have  been  immortalized  by  two  of  Callot ’s  great 
est  plates.  In  1629  Callot  was  called  to  Paris  to 
engrave  a  series  of  plates  in  honor  of  the  great 
triumph  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII,  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  great  Huguenot  stronghold, 
La  Rochelle.  In  1630  Callot  returned  to  Nancy  where 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  where 
he  had  frequent  conversations  with  Gaston  cPOrleans, 
'Monsieur,’  who  at  that  time  was  taking  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Lorraine.  ’  ’ 

Meaume,  “Catalogue  of  C allot ’s  Etchings.” 

“Ilis  adventurous  youth  had  given  him  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  close  study  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  lower 
orders.  His  prints,  showing  the  daily  life  of  beggars 
and  the  rude  soldiery  of  his  time,  are  often  ugly  in 
their  realism,  but  his  grasp  of  character,  his  power  of 
clear  draughtsmanship  and  his  certainty  in  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  complicated  groups  of  figures,  lend  a 
peculiar  value  to  his  works. 

“His  two  series  of  ‘The  Miseries  of  War’  give  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrors  that  at¬ 
tended  warfare  in  Callot’s  time,  and  which  he  knew 
only  too  well  from  personal  experience.” 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving p.  196. 

“The  charm  of  his  work  consists  in  his  marvelous 
grasp  of  the  details  of  a  scene,  the  wonderful  variety 
and  life-like  arrangement  and  grouping  of  his  multi¬ 
tudes  of  figures,  and  the  touch  of  life  and  humor 
which  characterizes  them,  and  in  his  picturesque  ren¬ 
dering  of  architecture.” 

Chapin,  “Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En¬ 
graving p.  136. 


^ 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  (Meaume  No.  137) 

First  state  of  two,  before  the  address  of  Israel  Sylvestre. 
Height  CM?  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  181) 

Robbery  on  the  High  Road.  (Meaume  No.  571 ) 

From  the  series  of  ‘  ‘  The  Miseries  of  War.  ’  ’ 

Height  2 1|,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  182) 
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TEFANO  DELLA  BELLA  was  born  in 
Florence  in  1610.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gold¬ 
smith,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for 
his  father’s  profession,  but  having  shown  a  genius 
for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Cesare  Dandini  to 
learn  painting.  Subsequently,  a  decided  inclination 
for  the  art  of  engraving  induced  his  father  to  permit 
him  to  become  a  pupil  of  Canta  Gallina,  who  was  also 
the  master  of  Callot.  He  at  first  imitated  the  manner 
of  Callot,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  and  adopted  a  style 
of  his  own.  No  artist  has  handled  the  point  with  more 
facility  and  finesse  than  Della  Bella.  His  execution  is 
admirable,  and  his  touch  spirited  and  picturesque. 
He  designed  his  subjects  with  infinite  taste,  and  his 
plates  produce  a  clear  and  brilliant  effect.  ’  ’ 

Bryan. 


"TV  'A'  'A' 


The  Rout. 

Height  4%,  width  10%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  182) 
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NTONIO  CANAL,  commonly  called  Cana¬ 
letto,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1697.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  his  father  Bernardo  Canal  who  was 
a  decorator  and  scene  painter.  Antonio  first  confined 
his  attention  to  theatrical  decorations,  but  in  1719 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  drawing 
and  copying  the  antiquities  of  that  city  and  its  vicin¬ 
ity.  Returning  to  his  birthplace,  he  exclusively  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  in  producing  views  of  Venice,  which 
for  their  great  truth  to  nature,  and  for  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  effect,  prospective  and  color,  met  with  immense 
success  and  are  still  most  highly  esteemed.  .  .  .  Many 
of  Antonio’s  paintings  have  been  engraved  by  Vicen- 
tino,  and  he  himself  has  etched  thirty-one  plates  of 
views  in  Venice.  His  death  occurred  in  that  city  in 
1768.” 

Bryan,  “Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers .” 

#  #  # 


Mestra.  (LeV.  No.  3) 

The  first  state. 

Height  1 IV,  width  16%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Canaletto.  Mestra 
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Tiepolo.  The  Flight  into  Egypt 


IOYANNI  DOMENICO  TIEPOLO,  the  son 
of  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  was  born  at 
Venice  about  the  year  1726.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  by  his  father  and  painted  some  historical 
subjects  for  the  churches  at  Brescia.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  Spain  and  assisted  him  in  the  palaces  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1804. 

# 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Height  7  %,  width  9%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Goya.  Portrait  of  Goya,  drawn  and  etched  by  himself 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5^  x  4|  inches 
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FRANCISCO  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

By  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

Author  of  “The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting,”  “Old  Spanish 
Masters,  Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,”  etc.,  etc. 

HE  phenomenon  of  Goya  is  among  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  the  history  of  art.  For  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  under 
the  feeble  Bourbon  dynasty,  Spain  had  reached  the 
lowest  ebb  of  her  national  and  artistic  life,  an  artist 
arose  who  represented  more  than  any  other  her  racial 
characteristics  and  was  destined  to  exert  a  world-wide 
influence  on  the  art  of  the  succeeding  century. 

While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  seething  with  the 
spirit  of  revolution,  Goya,  the  man,  was  already 
in  revolt,  and  at  the  same  time  had  discovered  for 
himself  a  revolutionary  form  of  art,  which  anticipated 
by  half  a  century  the  consciousness  elsewhere  of  the 
need  of  a  new  method  to  fit  the  new  point  of  view. 
In  a  word,  he  drove  an  entering  wedge  into  the  con¬ 
temporary  classicalism  that  was  based  upon  a  dry 
imitation  of  Roman  marbles  and  Raphaelesque  com¬ 
positions,  restored  nature  to  art,  and  adapted  his 
vision  of  nature  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  observation, 
and  research  that  was  in  process  of  fermentation. 
Finally,  he  adjusted  to  his  vision  of  life  a  method  of 
composition,  freer  and  more  flexible  than  the  older 
ones :  that  was  preoccupied  less  with  the  representa- 
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tion  of  form  than  with  the  expression  of  movement 
and  character;  its  aim,  in  fact,  being  primarily  ex- 
pressional.  Thus  he  anticipated  the  motive  of  modern 
impressionism  and  determined  in  advance  the  methods 
of  rendering  it. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  degree  in  which  he  was  an 
avatar  of  the  mingled  traits  of  his  race.  For  ethno- 
logically  the  Spaniard  is  a  Celt,  who  first  was  disci¬ 
plined  by  Roman  civilization,  then  merged  in  the  flood 
of  a  Germanic  wave,  and  later  infused  with  the  blood 
and  culture  of  the  Arab  and  the  Moor.  A  truly  won¬ 
derful  amalgam— the  ironic  humor  of  the  Celt;  the 
mysticism,  vigor,  and  grotesque  imagination  of  the 
forest-bred  Goth ;  the  subtle  inventiveness,  sensuous¬ 
ness,  and  abstraction  of  the  Orient,  and  the  uncouth 
strain  of  the  Black  Man,  whom  to-day  we  are  discov¬ 
ering  to  be  the  flotsam  of  a  far-off  submerged  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Darkest  Africa.  All  these  traits  are  recog¬ 
nizable  in  the  work  of  Goya  that  he  did  to  please 
himself :  namely,  in  his  painted  figure-subjects,  other 
than  portraits,  and  in  his  drawings  and  etchings. 

Jfe  41s  Atf 

W  TS*  W  W  W  W  W 

In  the  modern  craze  for  making  over  biographies  of 
past  worthies,  so  as  to  bring  their  lives  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  standards  of  respectability  in  the 
present,  there  is  a  tendency  to  suggest  that  many  of 
the  records  of  Goya’s  career  may  be  apocryphal.  This 
would  rob  the  story  of  art  of  a  very  picturesque  per¬ 
sonality  ;  one,  moreover,  which  seems  to  be  quite  con¬ 
vincingly  represented  in  his  art.  He  was  born  in 
1746,  in  the  little  town  of  Fuendetodos  near  Zaragoza 
in  the  province  of  Aragon,  his  father  being  a  small 
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farmer.  Reared  among  the  hills,  he  breathed  inde¬ 
pendence,  throve  mightily  in  bodily  vigor,  and  proved 
precociously  disposed  to  art.  Accordingly,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  put  under  a  teacher,  Luzan,  in 
Zaragoza.  But  it  was  never  Goya’s  way  to  take  in¬ 
struction  from  a  spoon,  and  at  this  period  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  less  as  a  student  than  as  a  roistering 
young  fellow,  apt  for  gallantry  and  brawls  and  ready 
with  his  rapier.  Having  drawn  on  himself  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Inquisition,  he  found  it 
convenient  to  proceed  to  Madrid.  Here  again  his 
escapades  aroused  notoriety,  so  that  he  abandoned  the 
capital  and  set  forth  for  Rome,  working  his  way  to 
the  sea-board  by  practising  as  a  bull-fighter.  In  Rome 
he  mainly  nourished  his  artistic  development  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  old  masterpieces,  meanwhile  indulg¬ 
ing  in  gallantries,  which  culminated  in  a  plot  to  rescue 
a  young  lady  from  a  convent.  This  time  he  found 
himself  actually  in  the  grip  of  the  Inquisition  and 
was  only  released  from  it  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  undertook  to  ship  him  back  to  Spain.  Arrived 
the  second  time  in  Madrid  he  found  a  friend  in  the 
painter  Francisco  Bayeu,  who  gave  him  his  daughter, 
Josefa,  in  marriage  and  introduced  him  to  Mengs,  the 
arbiter  of  art  at  Court.  Josefa  bore  him  twenty  chil¬ 
dren,  none  of  whom  survived  him,  and  patiently  put 
up  with  his  infidelities.  Mengs  had  been  urged  by  the 
king,  Charles  III,  to  revive  the  Tapestry  Works  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  intrusted  Goya  with  a  series  of 
designs,  which  to-day  may  be  seen  in  the  basement 
galleries  of  the  Prado,  while  some  of  them,  executed  in 
the  weave,  adorn  the  walls  of  a  room  in  the  Escorial. 
The  vogue  at  the  time  was  for  Boucher’s  pretty  pas- 
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toral  ineptitudes,  but  Goya  took  a  hint  from  Teniers 
and  represented  the  actual  pastimes  of  the  Spanish 
people.  He,  however,  far  outstripped  the  Flemish  artist 
in  the  variety,  naturalness,  and  vivacity  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  while  in  the  matter  of  composition  he  showed 
himself  already  a  student  of  the  harmonies  of  nature 
rather  than  a  perpetuator  of  studio  traditions. 

These  designs  secured  his  general  popularity  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  entree  into  royal  favor  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  IV  in  1788.  Goya,  turned  forty, 
was  already  the  darling  of  the  populace  and  now 
became  the  cynosure  of  the  Court.  He  would  pit  his 
prowess  against  the  professional  strong  man  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  and  plunged  with  equal  aplomb 
and  assurance  into  the  gallantries  of  the  royal  circle, 
which  was  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  under  the  lax 
regime  of  Queen  Maria  Luisa,  whose  amours  were 
notorious.  Foremost  among  her  lovers  was  Manuel 
Godoy,  whom  she  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  guards¬ 
man  eventually  to  be  prime  minister.  He  embroiled 
his  country  in  a  war  with  England,  and  finally  ratted 
to  Napoleon,  conniving  at  the  invasion  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  placing  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  in  the  interval  before 
this  debacle,  Goya,  while  dipping  into  intrigue,  nota¬ 
bly  with  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Alba,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  his  position  as  an  artist  to  whom  every  one  who 
would  be  anybody  must  sit  for  a  portrait,  maintained 
an  attitude  of  haughty  mental  exclusiveness.  He  was 
the  rebel,  the  insurgent,  the  nihilist;  lashing  with  the 
impartial  whip  of  his  satire  the  rottenness  of  the 
Court  and  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  the  Middle 
Class,  the  Church,  Law,  Medicine,  and  even  Painting. 
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Also,  like  many  devotees  of  sensual  pleasures,  he  was 
hot  in  his  denunciation  of  lust,  a  terrible  exponent  of 
its  consequences  in  satiety  and  sapped  vitality. 

This  last  is  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most  horribly 
arresting  subjects  in  oils,  an  allegory  of  the  Fates, 
wherein  lust  and  its  accompanying  exhaustion  repre¬ 
sent  the  futility  of  man’s  existence.  It  is  painted  in 
colors  of  extreme  neutrality  that  almost  amount  to 
monochrome.  Thus  it  illustrates  a  dictum  of  Goya’s 
that  color  no  more  than  line  exists  in  nature:  there 
are  only  differences  of  light  and  shade.  It  accordingly 
prepares  one  for  an  appreciation  of  his  etchings,  in 
which  aquatint  plays  so  intrinsically  important  a  role. 
As  a  painter  he  had  begun  with  positive  hues — to 
abandon  them,  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  maturity,  for 
a  sparing  use  of  color  and  a  liberal  differentiation  of 
color  values.  In  this  he  was  following  Velasquez, 
whom  he  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  teachers,  the  others 
being  Rembrandt  and  nature.  It  was  Rembrandt, 
unquestionably,  who  helped  him  to  a  vision  of  nature 
that  reduced  itself  to  the  principle  of  light  and 
dark ;  but  from  nature  herself  he  gained  corroboration 
of  the  essential  truth  of  such  a  vision.  How  true  it  is 
the  artist  of  the  present  day  has  learned  from  Goya. 
Like  the  latter,  he  sees  color  in  nature  not  as  positive 
hues,  but  as  a  complex  weave  of  varying  intensities  of 
light  and  shade  that  play  over  and  transform  the 
hues.  It  is  by  the  correlation  of  these  varying  values 
that  he  builds  up  the  structure  and  secures  the  planes 
of  his  composition,  and  realizes  a  unity  and  harmony 
of  ensemble.  And  it  is  in  Goya’s  etchings  that  he  finds 
these  principles  of  color  in  relation  to  composition 
represented  with  most  adequate  reliance  on  simplifica- 
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tion,  organization,  and  expression— the  three  watch¬ 
words  of  contemporary  artists  who  are  working  in  the 
latest  modern  spirit. 

Expression  is  the  keynote  of  Goya’s  etchings,  as  it 
is  of  his  paintings.  It,  is  the  quality  of  feeling  rather 
than  of  seeing  that  is  interpreted.  Thus,  in  the  oil 
painting  of  the  Maja,  Nude,  it  was  Goya’s  intent  not 
so  much  to  represent  the  young  form  as  to  interpret 
the  expression  of  its  youth  through  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  on  the  supple  torso  and  limbs ;  an  expres¬ 
sion  so  exquisitely  subtle  and  tender  that  it  defies  the 
copyist ’s  attempted  imitation  and  eludes  the  resources 
of  photographic  reproduction.  Similarly,  in  the  splen¬ 
did  impressionism  of  the  group-portrait  of  Charles  IY 
and  his  family  it  is  not  the  appearance  of  the  jewels, 
clustered  on  the  breasts  of  the  royal  pair,  hut  the 
effect  of  their  luster  that  he  designed  to  render.  And 
so  throughout  his  drawings  and  etchings  the  prime 
purpose  is  not  to  represent  the  thing  seen  but  to  sug¬ 
gest  its  effect  upon  the  feelings. 

Goya’s  etched  work,  as  catalogued  in  1907  by  Julius 
Hofmann,  comprises  268  pieces.  These  include  22 
Various  Subjects;  16  Studies  after  Velasquez;  83 
Caprices;  21  Proverbs;  82  Disasters  of  War  and  44 
Tauromachies,  or  Scenes  from  the  Bull-Fight.  To  this 
list  of  engraved  work  are  to  be  added  20  lithographs. 

The  best  known  of  these  groups  is  Los  Caprichos, 
etched  in  1794-1798  but  not  published  until  1803. 
These  Caprices  represent  the  most  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  of  Goya’s  temperament  and  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  life  and  the  society  of  his  day.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  designs,  as  in  the  case  of  all  his 
etchings  and  lithographs,  were  executed  with  due 
deliberation,  worked  out  previously  in  drawings  in 
which  every  effect  was  carefully  calculated  and  as¬ 
sured.  With  corresponding  fidelity  the  drawings  were 
copied  on  the  plate. 

It  is  in  this  set  that  the  creative  qualitv  of  G-ova’s 
imagination  is  most  demonstrated.  He  could  not  only 
summon  visions  from  the  void,  but  clothe  them  in 
convincing  shape.  Whether  he  stretched  some  human 
type  to  the  limit  of  caricature  or  invested  it  with 
attributes  of  bird,  beast,  or  reptile,  or  used  some 
familiar  form  of  animal,  or  created  a  hybrid  monster, 
he  had  the  faculty  of  giving  it  an  actuality  that  makes 
it  seem  reasonable.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  subjects, 
the  titles  which  he  himself  gave  them  furnish,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  an  intelligible  clue.  Prints  of  this 
set  were  brought  to  England  by  officers  engaged  in  the 
Peninsular  War  and  later  found  their  wav  to  Paris 
and  exercised  a  very  conscious  influence  upon  Dela¬ 
croix.  For  they  not  only  echoed  the  turbulence  of  his 
own  spirit,  but  helped  him  to  give  expression  to  his 
own  visions  of  the  horrible  and  fantastic.  The  best 
proofs  are  those  of  the  first  edition,  many  of  which 
were  pulled  by  the  artist  himself. 

The  Proverbs,  although  engraved  between  1800  and 
1810,  were  not  published  until  1850.  While  their  sub¬ 
jects  are  often  difficult  to  comprehend,  they  show  gen¬ 
erally  a  marked  technical  advance  over  the  previous 
work.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  character  of 
the  drawing,  but  also  in  the  increased  simplification 
and  more  highly  organized  arrangement  of  the  compo¬ 
sition.  Some  of  the  latter,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
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of  The  Infuriated  Stallion  and  The  Bird-Men,  present 
designs  of  extraordinary  distinction. 

The  last  prints  of  La  Tauromachie  are  dated  1815. 
This  series  falls  short  of  the  others  in  esthetic  inter¬ 
est,  being  more  conspicuously  illustrative.  It  was, 
indeed,  designed  to  represent  the  various  phases 
through  which  the  baiting  of  bulls  in  Spain  had 
passed.  Beginning  with  the  early  hunting  of  the  bull 
in  the  open  country,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
it  proceeds  to  the  methods  introduced  by  the  Moors, 
who  are  represented  in  the  attire  of  Turks.  Thence 
it  gradually  traces  the  development  of  a  precise 
science  and  technique  in  the  management  of  the  sport 
and  incidentally  commemorates  the  prowess  of  indi¬ 
vidual  bull-fighters,  beginning  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  passing  to  well-known  professional 
toreadors.  Contemporary  proofs  of  Goya  are  very 
rare ;  and  it  was  not  until  1855  that  a  complete  set 
was  published  in  Madrid.  A  later  issue,  including 
seven  extra  prints,  was  published  by  Loizelet  in  Paris. 

Of  the  Disasters  of  War  no  prints  exist  prior  to 
those  of  the  set  published  by  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando  in  1863.  Etched  during  1810  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  Disasters 
are  regarded  as  the  finest  products  of  Goya’s  needle. 
Yet  he  was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  commenced 
them.  Though  he  had  subscribed  to  the  Bonaparte 
regime  and  still  held  the  position  of  Court  painter,  he 
lived  apart  from  active  affairs  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
country  home.  The  prints  are  inspired  by  his  coun¬ 
try’s  sufferings,  but  he  did  not  publish  them.  To  do 
so  would  have  been  to  raise  a  protest  against  the  crime 
of  the  French  invasion  and  to  stir  his  countrymen  to 
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From  “The  Proverbs”  (Lefort  No.  133) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|  x  12  A  inches 
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increased  patriotism.  Under  the  circumstances  of  his 
equivocal  position  Goya  may  have  thought  such  a 
course  impolitic.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  national  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  hopeless.  At  any  rate,  he  closed  himself 
around  in  an  atmosphere  of  profound  pessimism. 
“Was  it  for  this  they  were  horn?”  is  the  legend  be¬ 
neath  one  of  the  prints  which  shows  a  heap  of  mangled 
corpses.  It  is  the  note  of  the  whole  series — the  crimi¬ 
nal  horror  of  war,  and  its  futility.  Nowhere  else  is 
the  element  of  the  macabre  in  his  genius  more  fully 
revealed.  The  designs  are  in  no  sense  illustrative ; 
they  are  visions  of  his  own  brooding,  projected  against 
darkness  and  emptiness.  Yet,  just  as  in  the  Caprices 
he  gave  hone  and  flesh  to  the  eery  fabrics  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  so  by  the  magic  of  his  needle  his  abstract 
imaginings  of  the  enormity  of  war  became  visualized 
into  concrete  actuality. 

Of  Goya’s  lithographs  it  must  suffice  here  to  men¬ 
tion  the  set  of  four  prints,  The  Bulls  of  Bordeaux. 
They  were  executed  in  that  city  in  1825.  For  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  by  Wellington  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
Ferdinand  VII,  Goya  again  turned  his  coat.  “For 
your  treason  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,”  remarked 
the  new  king,  “but  you  are  a  great  artist  and  I  over¬ 
look  the  past.”  He  was  reappointed  Court  painter; 
but,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  so  deaf  that  he  could 
no  longer  indulge  his  musical  taste  in  playing,  he 
obtained  the  king’s  permission  to  retire  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  was  cared  for  by  a  Madame  Weiss  and  her 
daughter.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  visited 
Paris  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  Delacroix 
and  the  other  Romanticists.  When  he  drew  The  Bulls 
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of  Bordeaux  he  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  and  able 
to  work  only  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass.  Yet  the  prints  in  their  intense  and  vigorous 
movement  show  no  slackening  of  artistic  power.  He 
died  three  years  later,  in  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Bordeaux.  After  lying  there  for  seventy- 
one  years,  bis  body  was  claimed  by  his  country  and 
interred  with  honors  in  Madrid.  For  by  this  time 
the  modern  world  of  art  had  recognized  Goya’s  great¬ 
ness  and  its  own  indebtedness  to  his  genius. 

#  #  #  =&  #  # 

Goya’s  etchings  reveal  him  a  great  master  of  design. 
The  versatility  of  his  invention  suggests  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  nature,  yet  calculated  art  determines  each 
composition.  It  is  architectonic,  organic,  functional ; 
possessing  tbe  quality  of  a  built-up  structure,  with 
perfect  correlation  of  its  parts  and  absolute  adjust¬ 
ment  of  means  to  end.  Moreover,  it  carries  the  final 
mark  of  distinction  in  that  it  appears  to  have  grown : 
it  has  the  vitality,  movement,  and  character  of  a  living 
organism.  It  is  discovered  to  be  the  product  of  a  new 
mating  of  nature  and  geometry,  inspired  by  a  wider 
and  more  penetrating  observation  of  the  former  and  a 
more  extended  and  imaginative  use  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  at  times  it  strangely  anticipates  what  we  are 
now  familiar  with  in  Oriental  composition. 

Most  remarkable  also  is  the  plastic  quality,  which  is 
realized  not  only  in  the  ensemble  but  also  in  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Goya’s  compositions  are  no  mere  pat¬ 
terning  of  surfaces,  but  an  example  of  actual  space¬ 
filling,  in  the  true  sense  that  they  occupy  the  third 
dimension.  The  substance  of  his  forms  and  their 
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position  in  space  are  so  concretely  realized  that  they 
most  actively  excite  the  tactile  sense.  And  yet,  for  all 
their  concreteness,  they  are  permeated  with  a  quality 
of  abstraction.  Thus  they  fascinate  alike  by  their 
actuality  and  their  suggestion  of  a  vision.  They  are 
frequently  hideous,  but  in  their  capacity  of  sense- 
enhancement  and  in  their  stimulus  to  the  esthetic 
intellectuality  they  are  beautiful. 

And  the  beauty  of  these  compositions  is  materially 
increased  by  the  sense  of  color  which  they  suggest.  In 
consequence  of  Goya’s  influence  aquatint  is  coming 
largely  into  vogue  with  modern  etchers ;  but  he  with 
this  process,  and  his  contemporary,  Turner,  with 
mezzotint,  were  the  first  to  explore  fully  the  resources 
of  tint  in  combination  with  line.  The  English  artist, 
however,  used  it  mainly  as  a  convenient  method  of 
representation.  In  Goya’s  hand  it  became  a  medium 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  expression,  comparable 
to  tone  in  music.  Goya,  in  fact,  by  his  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  advanced  the  circle  of  his  art,  so  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  embraced  more  of  the  universal  geometry 
and,  on  the  other,  intersected  more  freely  the  circles 
of  the  other  arts.  Thus  lie  anticipated  the  latest  mod¬ 
ern  thought,  in  its  consciousness  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  arts  and  of  the  essential  unity  of  art  with  life. 
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A  NOTE  ON  GOYA 


By  WILLIAM  M.  IVINS,  JR. 

0  other  artist  in  black  and  white  has  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  such  tremendous  vitality  as  Goya. 
Look  back  along  the  line,  and  there  is  no 
maker  of  prints  who  has  put  into  them  the  same  exu¬ 
berant,  full-blooded  delight  in  life.  For  sheer  physi¬ 
cal  strength  Mantegna  only  may  be  compared  with 
him.  And,  strangely,  with  this  often  almost  delirious 
overflow  of  animal  spirits  there  is  the  most  remarkable 
sensitiveness  to  the  significance  of  gesture.  Who,  ex¬ 
cept  Hokusai,  has  ever  expressed,  in  black  and  white, 
weight— the  heaviness  of  tired  bodies,  the  leaden  fall 
of  an  unconscious  woman’s  arm,  or  the  buoyancy  of 
excitement— as  this  Spaniard?  Who  has  ever  made 
motion  so  moving— made  young  limbs  so  supple,  elas¬ 
tic,  and  graceful?  His  every  line  is  kinetic — he  does 
not  relate  motion,  he  exhibits  it — and  in  art  as  else¬ 
where  deeds  are  worth  more  than  words. 

For  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  body, 
for  curious  research  in  the  esthetic  inversion,  the 
beauty  of  the  hideous,  Goya  stands  alone.  No  one,  not 
even  Leonardo,  has  plumbed  so  deep  in  the  hidden 
shadowy  parts.  No  one  lias  so  pictured  fear — theatri¬ 
calities  a  plenty— but  only  here  real  terror. 
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From  “The  Proverbs’’  (Lefort  No.  126) 

A  reference  to  the  Spanish  court,  which  rests 
on  a  dead  branch  over  an  abyss 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  8||  x  12T9g  inches 
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From  “The  Proverbs”  (Lefort  No.  125) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  84  x  12 1  inches 


On  the  purely  technical  side— the  broad  massing  of 
sharply  contrasted  light  and  shade,  the  ability  to  tell 
a  tale  with  the  simplest  means,  the  instinctive  choice 
of  the  pictorially  dramatic  detail — Rembrandt  and 
Goya  stand  alone. 

On  another  side  that  is  purely  technical,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Goya  is  the  only  one  who  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  possibilities  of  aquatint — the 
only  one  who  has  used  the  medium  with  audacity  and 
resolution  and  success;  the  only  one  who  has  dared 
use  it  to  express  powerful  and  fundamental  things. 

Goya,  both  in  himself  and  for  his  influence,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  that  the  world  has  seen  these  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years— and  his  greatest  work  is  his 
black  and  white. 
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Goya.  Here  Comes  the  Bogie-man 

“A  sad  abuse  of  early  education  whereby  a 
child  is  more  afraid  of  the  Bogie-man  than  of 
his  own  father,  and  is  terrified  at  that  which 
does  not  exist.  ’ 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  3). 
See  page  209. 
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A  LIST  OF  TITLES  OF 

“THE  CAPRICES” 


Together  with  a  translation  of  Goya’s  own  notes 
upon  the  etchings  included  in  this  series. 

“The  Caprices”  were  etched  in  1794-1798,  but 
were  not  published  until  1803.  “It  is  in  this  set 
that  the  creative  quality  of  Goya’s  imagination 
is  most  demonstrated.  He  could  not  only  sum¬ 
mon  visions  from  the  void,  but  clothe  them  in 
convincing  shape.  Whether  he  stretched  some 
human  type  to  the  limit  of  caricature  or  invested 
it  with  attributes  of  bird,  beast,  or  reptile,  or 
used  some  familiar  form  of  animal,  or  created  a 
hybrid  monster,  he  had  the  faculty  of  giving  it 
an  actuality  that  makes  it  seem  reasonable.” 

Charles  II.  Caffin,  “ Francisco  Goya  y 
Lucientes,”  page  197. 

Portrait  of  Goya,  half  length  and  turned  toward 

the  left.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  1) 

Drawn  and  etched  by  Goya  himself. 

(See  Illustration,  page  190) 

They  Say  “Yes”  and  Give  Their  Hand  to  the 

First  who  Offers.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  2) 

“An  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  certain 
women  marry,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  matrimony 
greater  liberty.  ” 

Here  Comes  the  Bogie-man. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  3) 

“A  sad  abuse  of  early  education  whereby  a  child 
is  more  afraid  of  the  Bogie-man  than  of  his  own 
father,  and  is  terrified  at  that  which  docs  not 
exist.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  208) 
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The  Old  Spoiled  Child.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  4) 

“Negligence,  indulgence,  or  a  blind  love  makes 
children  capricious,  obstinate,  proud,  gluttonous, 
lazy,  and  unbearable ;  arrived  at  manhood  they  still 
are  children.  ’  ’ 


“Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together.” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  5) 

‘  ‘  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  men  or 
women  are  superior.  The  vices  of  either  proceed 
from  bad  upbringing;  where  the  men  are  depraved 
the  women  likewise  are  depraved.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  211) 


No  One  Knows  Himself. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  6) 

‘  ‘  The  world  is  a  masquerade :  face,  costume,  voice, 
all  is  a  lie.  All  wish  to  appear  that  which  they  are 
not,  each  one  deceives  the  other,  no  one  knows  him¬ 
self.” 


Even  Looking  at  Her  thus  he  Knows  Her  Not. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  7) 
“How  shall  he  detect  her?  To  know  what  she  is, 
a  lorgnette  will  not  suffice:  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  necessary  and  in  this  the  poor  cavalier  is  lack¬ 
ing.  ’  ’ 

They  have  Kidnapped  Her. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  8) 

‘  ‘  The  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  guard  her¬ 
self  is  the  first  to  be  attacked.  And  it  is  only 
when  there  is  no  longer  time  to  protect  herself  that 
she  is  astonished  that  she  was  carried  off.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  212) 


Tantalus.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  9) 

“If  he  were  more  gallant,  and  a  little  less  played 
out,  she  would  revive.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  215) 
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Goya.  “Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together” 

“The  question  is  often  raised  whether  men  or 
women  are  superior.  The  vices  of  either  pro¬ 
ceed  from  bad  upbringing;  where  the  men  are 
depraved  the  women  likewise  are  depraved.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  5). 
See  page  210. 
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Goya.  They  have  Kidnapped  Her 

“The  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  guard 
herself  is  the  first  to  be  attacked.  And  it  is 
only  when  there  is  no  longer  time  to  protect 
herself  that  she  is  astonished  that  she  was  car¬ 
ried  off.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  8). 
See  page  210. 
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Love  and  Death.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  10) 

1 1  Here  is  a  lover  who,  like  those  in  Calderon,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  refrain  from  mocking  his  rival, 
is  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved,  and  by  his 
temerity  lias  lost  all.  It  is  not  well  to  draw  the 
sword  too  often.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  216) 


“Get  to  Work,  Boys!”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  11) 

“  Their  appearance  and  costumes  tell  you  what 
these  brigands  are.  ” 

A  reference  to  the  plundering  done  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities,  represented  as  gitanos,  who 
were  known  as  the  most  adroit  sneak-thieves  in 
Spain. 


Hunting  for  Teeth.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  12) 

‘  ‘  The  teeth  of  those  who  have  been  hanged  are 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  luck.  Without  this 
ingredient  nothing  worth  while  can  be  done.  Is  it 
not  pitiful  that  the  common  folk  believe  such  fool¬ 
ishness  ? ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  219) 


It  ’s  Hot.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  13) 

1  ‘  They  are  so  impatient  to  gluttonize  that  they 
scald  their  mouths.  One  should  use  temperance 
and  moderation  in  his  pleasures.  ’  ’ 


What  a  Sacrifice!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  14) 

“Is  it  possible?  The  bridegroom  is  not  the  most 
attractive,  but  he  is  rich,  and  at  the  price  of  a 
young  girl ’s  liberty  a  poverty-stricken  family  ob¬ 
tains  supplies.  So  the  world  goes !  ’  ’ 


Good  Advice.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  15) 

“And  this  advice  is  worthy  of  her  who  gives  it. 
Worse  yet  is  the  damsel  who  follows  it  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  misfortune  to  the  first  one  who  accosts 
her !  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  220) 
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God  Forgive  Her. — It’s  Her  own  Mother! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  16) 

1 1  The  damsel  while  young  left  her  native  land, 
served  her  apprenticeship  in  Cadiz,  and  is  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Madrid.  She  has  drawn  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  goes  one  day  to  the  Prado,  and  is  accosted 
by  an  old  and  decrepit  beggar— she  repulses  her; 
the  beggar  woman  insists.  The  beauty  turns  and 
recognizes  her— this  poor  old  woman  is  her 
mother.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  223) 

She  is  Well  Dressed.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  17) 

1 1  Oh,  Aunt  Frangoise  is  not  stupid.  She  well 
knows  that  the  stockings  must  fit  neatly. '  ’ 

And  This  is  why  His  House  Burns. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  18) 

“He  cannot  get  his  trousers  on,  and  continues  to 
question  his  lamp  until  the  fire  engines  extinguish 
it.  How  great,  then,  is  the  power  of  wine !  1  ’ 

All  will  Fall.  (Plucking  the  Tail  Feathers  of  a 

Man-faced  Fowl)  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  19) 

“And  let  no  one  object  to  those  who  are  going  to 
fall,  from  the  example  of  those  who  are  already 
fallen— there  is  no  remedy— everything  goes  that 
way. ;  ’ 

There  Go  the  Plucked  Ones! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  20) 

“And  when  they  have  plucked  them  (their  lovers) 
they  drive  them  out  —  others  will  come.  ’  ’ 

How  They  Pluck  Them.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  21) 
‘ 1  And  the  young  hens  also  meet  hawks  who  pluck 
them,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  people  say— 
the  deceiver  is  deceived.  ’  ’ 

Poor  Little  Ones!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  22) 

“Let  us  rather  send  to  sew  those  whose  life  is  so 
unravelled.  Let  them  be  locked  up— they  have 
wandered  round  like  that  long  enough.  ” 
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Goya.  Tantalus 

“If  he  were  more  gallant,  and  a  little  less 
played  out,  she  would  revive.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  9). 
See  page  210. 
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Goya.  Love  and  Death 

“Here  is  a  lover  who,  like  those  in  Calderon, 
because  he  could  not  refrain  from  mocking  his 
rival,  is  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved,  and 
by  his  temerity  has  lost  all.  It  is  not  well  to 
draw  the  sword  too  often.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  10). 
See  page  213. 
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“This  Dust 


(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  23) 

“It  is  ill  done;  au  honorable  Avoman  who  was  good 
to  every  one  for  almost  nothing,  so  active,  so  use¬ 
ful,  to  treat  her  in  this  manner.  ...  It  is  ill 
done.  ’  ’ 

There  is  no  Remedy.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  24) 

“They  are  persecuting  to  death  this  holy  woman. 
After  having  written  her  life  from  beginning  to 
end  they  parade  her  in  triumph.  Verily  she  de¬ 
serves  all  that,  but  if  you  think  you  are  making 
her  ashamed,  it  is  time  lost;  you  cannot  make  a 
shameless  person  blush.  ’  ’ 


Even  if  He  has  Broken  the  Jug. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  25) 

‘  ‘  The  child  is  clumsy,  the  mother  quick-tempered. 
Which  is  the  worse  ?” 

At  Last  They  Have  a  Place  to  Sit. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  26) 

1 1  If  those  light-headed  creatures  must  have  a  place 
to  seat  themselves, there  is  nothing  better  than  to 
have  them  put  their  chairs  on  their  heads.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  224) 

Who  is  Most  Your  Slave? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  27) 

“Neither  of  them.  One  is  a  charlatan  of  love 
who  says  the  very  same  thing  to  every  woman ;  and 
as  to  her,  she  only  thinks  of  the  five  appointments 
which  she  has  made  between  eight  and  nine 
o  ’clock ;  and  it  is  now  half  past  seven.  ’  ’ 

“Hush!”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  28) 

“Excellent  mother  for  a  confidential  errand.” 

This  is  What  They  Call  Reading. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  29) 

‘ 1  It  may  be  the  action  of  the  comb  or  because  they 
are  putting  on  his  shoes,  or  perhaps  he  is  asleep  — 
still  he  reads.  We  cannot  say  that  he  does  not 
employ  his  time  profitably.” 
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Goya  here  satirizes  the  Marquis  de  Revillagigedo, 
who  was  reputed  in  Madrid  to  give  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  all  the  time  spent  by  his  valet 
upon  his  toilet.  Because  of  the  reputation  for 
wisdom  thus  acquired,  he  was  sent  by  the  Spanish 
Government  on  several  important  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions. 


Why  Hide  the  Purses?  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  30) 

“The  answer  is  easy— because  he  does  not  wish  to 
spend  the  money — and  he  does  not  spend  it  because 
he  is  eighty  years  old,  and  although  he  has  hardly 
a  month  more  to  live,  he  believes  nevertheless  that 
he  will  live  for  many  years  yet — and  he  fears  that 
his  money  will  not  hold  out.  How  mistaken  are 
the  calculations  of  avarice !  ’  ’ 


She  Prays  for  Her.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No  31) 

‘ 1  She  prays  to  good  purpose,  that  God  may  give 
good  fortune  to  the  lady  and  preserve  her  from 
evil,  from  surgeons,  and  from  other  functionaries, 
and  that  she  may  become  as  sly,  as  careless,  and 
as  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  all  as  her  mother 
was— whom  God  has  received  into  his  paradise.’7 


For  having  been  so  Sensitive. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  32) 

“And  why  is  this?  Because  people  of  that  sort 
have  their  ups  and  their  downs  and  because  the 
life  which  they  lead  could  not  end  otherwise.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  227) 


To  the  Count  Palatine.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  33) 

‘  ‘  Every  science  has  its  charlatans,  who,  without 
having  ever  studied  one  line,  understand  and  find 
a  remedy  for  every  illness.  Beware  of  putting 
trust  in  what  they  say.  The  true  scientist  always 
has  doubts  of  his  own  success.  He  promises  little 
and  performs  much,  while  the  Count  Palatine  per¬ 
forms  nothing  of  that  which  he  promises.” 

A  portrait  of  Urquijo,  foreign  minister,  whose 
policy  was  disastrous  to  Spain. 
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Goya.  Hunting  for  Teeth 

“The  teeth  of  those  who  have  been  hanged  are 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  hick.  Without  this 
ingredient  nothing  worth  while  can  be  done. 
Is  it  not  pitiful  that  the  common  folk  believe 
such  foolishness?’’ 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  12). 
See  page  213. 
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Goya.  Good  Advice 

“And  this  advice  is  worthy  of  her  who  gives  it. 
Worse  yet  is  the  damsel  who  follows  it  to  the 
letter,  and  misfortune  to  the  first  one  who  ac¬ 
costs  her!” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  15). 
See  page  213. 
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They  have  Fallen  Asleep. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  34) 

‘  ‘  Let  no  one  wake  them.  Sleep  is  perhaps  the  sole 
happiness  of  those  in  misery.  ’  ’ 

She  Flays  Him.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  35) 

“She  shaves  him,  she  flays  him;  it  is  his  own 
fault,  because  he  trusts  himself  to  barbers  of  that 
kind.  ’  ’ 

A  Stormy  Night.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  36) 

‘  ‘  To  such  inconveniences  light,  frivolous  ladies  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  when  they  will  not  stay  at  home.  ’  ’ 
(See  Illustration,  page  228) 

Should  the  Pupil  Know  More  than  His  Teacher? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  37) 
“We  do  not  know  what  his  knowledge  is,  more  or 
less,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  master  is  the  most 
solemn  personage  that  could  be  found  anywhere.  ’  ’ 

This  and  the  four  following  subjects  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  cle  la  Paix,  the 
favorite  of  the  Queen. 

Bravissimo!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  38) 

1 1  If  long  ears  sufficed  to  bring  intelligence  there 
should  be  no  animal  more  intelligent,  but  the  most 
melodious  music  is  not  that  which  he  applauds.  ’  ’ 

Back  to  His  Ancestors!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  39) 

“Poor  animal!  The  genealogists  and  the  kings 
of  heraldry  have  muddled  his  brain,  and  he  is  not 
the  onlv  one.  ’  ’ 

V 

Manuel  Godoy,  satirized  in  this  print,  had  a 
long  and  fictitious  genealogy  made  for  himself, 
according  to  which  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  kings  of  Spain. 

(See  Illustration,  page  231) 

Of  what  Malady  will  he  Die? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  40) 

‘ 1  The  doctor  is  excellent,  meditative,  reflective, 
calm,  and  serious.  What  could  we  ask  more  than 
that? 1 ’ 
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Neither  More  nor  Less. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  41) 
“It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  our  portraits 
painted.  When  that  is  done  those  who  never  saw 
or  knew  the  person  can  know  who  the  portrait 
represents.  9  9 

Portraits  of  Manuel  Godoy  and  of  Carnicero  his 
favorite  painter. 


They  cannot  Help  it.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  42) 

“Who  will  not  say  that  it  is  these  two  Cavaliers 
who  are  the  beasts  of  burden.  9  9 

This  print  has  reference  to  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
the  favorite  and  his  minions. 


The  Sleep  of  Reason  sometimes  Gives  Birth  to 

Ghosts.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  43) 

1 1  Imagination  without  reason  evokes  monstrosities, 
but  when  the  two  are  united  they  give  birth  to  true 
artists  and  great  marvels.  ’  9 


They  Spin  Well.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  44) 

“Oh,  yes,  they  spin  wrell,  and  the  yarn  which  they 
twist  the  devil  himself  could  not  unravel. 9  9 

They  are  Plump.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  45) 

“Witches  who  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighty  are  en¬ 
titled  to  all  infants;  those  whose  age  does  not 
exceed  eighteen  have  the  right  to  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  be  born  and  to 
live  solely  to  serve  as  their  prey. 9  9 


Penitence.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  46) 

“Without  punishment  and  reproof  one  does  not 
arrive  at  eminence  in  any  profession;  in  witch¬ 
craft  in  particular  one  must  possess  talent,  applica¬ 
tion,  that  ripeness  of  judgment  which  comes  with 
age,  and  above  all  submission  to  the  instruction  of 
the  grand  Sorcerer  who  directs  the  school  of  witch¬ 
craft  at  Barahona. 9  9 
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Goya.  God  Forgive  Her — It ’s  Her  Own  Mother  ! 

“The  damsel  while  young  left  her  native  land, 
served  her  apprenticeship  in  Cadiz,  and  is  now 
returned  to  Madrid.  She  has  drawn  a  prize  in 
the  lottery,  goes  one  day  to  the  Prado,  and  is 
accosted  by  an  old  and  decrepit  beggar — she^  re¬ 
pulses  her;  the  beggar  woman  insists.  The 
beauty  turns  and  recognizes  her — this  poor  old 
woman  is  her  mother.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  16). 

See  page  214. 
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Goya.  At  Last  They  Have  a  Place  to  Sit 

“If  those  light-headed  creatures  must  have  a 
place  to  seat  themselves,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  to  have  them  put  their  chairs  on  their 
heads.” 

From  “The  Caprices’’  (Lefort  No.  26). 
See  page  217. 
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An  Offering  to  the  Master. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  47) 

“Nothing  better:  these  women  will  be  brought  up 
in  ingratitude  if  they  fail  to  render  homage  to  the 
instructor  to  whom  they  owe  all  that  they  have 
learned  of  diabolic  science.  ’ ; 

The  Blowers  of  Wind.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  48) 

“The  wind-blowing  demons  are  the  most  weari¬ 
some  of  all,  and  the  least  intelligent  in  the  art  of 
sorcery.  If  they  understood  anything  they  would 
not  be  wind-blowers.  ’  ’ 

Playful  Ghosts.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  49) 

1  ‘  These  are  of  another  kind.  They  are  gay,  amus¬ 
ing,  obliging,  though  somewhat  gluttonous;  in¬ 
clined  to  play  pranks  while  remaining  good  little 
benevolent  men.  ” 

Chinchillas.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  50) 

“These  hear  nothing,  know  nothing,  see  nothing, 
and  belong  to  the  numerous  family  of  Chinchillas 
who  never  have  been  good  for  anything. }  ’ 

They  Make  Their  Toilet. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  51) 

“It  is  so  dangerous  a  thing  to  have  one ’s  nails 
long  that  it  is  forbidden  even  among  the  demons.  ’  ’ 

What  a  Tailor  can  Do.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  52) 

“How  often  a  trivial  matter,  some  ridiculous  little 
thing,  transforms  itself  into  an  immense  phantom, 
although  there  is  very  little  under  its  enormous 
proportions.  ’  ’ 

What  a  Golden  Beak!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  IN o.  53) 

‘  ‘  This  parrot  preaching  from  a  pulpit  somewhat 
resembles  Academic  Assemblages.  Who  knows  if 
he  is  not  preaching  on  the  science  of  medicine? 
You  might  just  as  well  believe  it.  Such  a  phy¬ 
sician  speaks  words  of  gold,  but  when  he  writes  a 
prescription  he  is  little  better  than  Herod.  He 
discourses  admirably  of  diseases,  but  he  never 
cures  them.  Moreover,  if  he  chances  to  cure  his 
patient,  he,  in  revenge,  fills  the  cemeteries  with 
corpses.  ’  ’ 
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The  Pander.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  54) 

“  There  are  men  whose  visages  are  much  more  in¬ 
decent  than  their  whole  body,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  hide  their  ridiculous  and  unsightly  faces  behind 
their  footwear.  77 


Until  Death.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  55) 

‘ 1  She  does  well  to  make  herself  beautiful.  This  is 
her  birthday;  she  is  arrived  at  her  seventy-fifth 
year  and  many  of  her  friends  come  to  visit  her.  7  7 
A  portrait  of  the  last  countess  of  Benavente 
(mother  of  the  Duchess  Ossuna),  noted  for  her 
coquetry. 


Up  and  Down.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  56) 

1 1  Fortune  treats  very  badly  those  who  court  her. 
She  often  pays  in  smoke  the  trouble  that  they  have 
taken  in  desiring  to  elevate  themselves.  When  she 
has  raised  them  she  punishes  them  by  casting  them 
down.  7  7 

The  Betrothal.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  57) 

1 1  They  bestir  themselves  to  convince  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  show  him  by  this  document  who  were  the 
fathers,  grandfathers,  great-grandfathers  and 
great-great-grandfathers  of  the  bride;  and  what 
she  herself  is  they  will  see  later  on. 7  7 


“Swallow  That,  You  Dog!” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  58) 

‘  ‘  He  who  is  destined  to  live  amongst  men  will  be 
pitilessly  syringed.  If  he  wishes  to  avoid  this  he 
has  only  to  go  and  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  when  he  is  there  he  will  discover  that 
this  sort  of  life  also  has  its  syringing  side. 77 


And  Still  They  don’t  Go! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  59) 

‘ 1  He  who  is  not  disturbed  by  the  instability  of 
fortune  can  sleep  tranquilly  although  surrounded 
by  dangers;  but  if  he  does  not  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  himself  it  is  no  disgrace  to  him  if  he  is 
surprised  by  misfortune. 7  7 
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Goya.  For  having  been  so  Sensitive 

“And  why  is  this?  Because  people  of  that  sort 
have  their  ups  and  their  downs  and  because 
the  life  which  they  lead  could  not  end  other¬ 
wise.” 

From  “ The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  32). 
See  page  218. 
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Goya.  A  Stormy  Night 

“To  such  inconveniences  light,  frivolous  ladies 
expose  themselves  when  they  will  not  stay  at 
home.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  36). 
See  page  221. 
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A  Trial  in  Flying.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  60) 

‘ 1  Little  by  little  they  will  make  progress ;  already 
they  can  make  a  few  jumps,  in  time  they  will 
know  as  much  as  the  mistress.  ’  ’ 

They  Fly.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  61) 

‘ 1  The  group  of  witches  who  serve  as  the  base  for 
our  elegant  lady  are  there  not  so  much  for  orna¬ 
ment  as  through  necessity.  There  exist  heads  so 
full  of  inflammable  gas  that  for  flying  they  have 
no  need  of  balloons  or  witches.  ’  ’ 

Who  would  have  Believed  it? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  62) 

“  Here  we  see  a  ferocious  combat  on  the  question 
of  which  of  these  two  women  is  the  greater  witch. 
.  .  .  Friendship  is  the  daughter  of  virtue,  the 
evil-minded  can  be  brought  together  by  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest,  but  they  can  never  be  friends.  ’  ’ 

See  how  Serious  They  are. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  63) 

‘ 1  This  print  represents  two  witches  of  high  rank 
who  have  gone  out  riding  to  take  a  little  exer¬ 
cise.  ’  ’ 

“Bon  Voyage!”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  64) 

“Where  go  they  across  the  shadows,  this  infernal 
cohort  which  makes  the  air  ring  with  their  cries'? 
If  only  there  were  daylight —  .  .  .  Then  it  would 
be  another  thing;  because  with  a  gun  we  could 
bring  them  down.  .  .  .  But  it  is  night  and  nobody 
can  see  them. ,  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  232) 

Where  is  Mother  Going? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  65) 

“Mother  is  dropsical,  and  exercise  has  been  pre¬ 
scribed  for  her.  God  grant  that  she  may  get  bet¬ 
ter  !  ’  ’ 

There  They  Go.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  66) 

1  ‘  Here  is  a  sorceress  riding  in  company  with  a 
lame  devil.  This  poor  devil,  however,  mocked  by 
all  the  world,  fails  not  at  times  to  make  himself 
useful.  ’  ’ 
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“Hold  on,  until  You  are  Greased!” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  67) 

1  ‘  They  are  sending  him  upon  an  important  errand 
and  he  wishes  to  go  half  greased.  Witchcraft  also 
has  its  dullards  and  its  bunglers;  its  heads  with¬ 
out  brains  and  without  the  least  grain  of  good 
sense.  It  happens  like  this  everywhere. ,  ’ 

Beautiful  Mistress!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  68) 

‘  ‘  The  besom  is  an  implement  eminently  necessary 
to  witches,  for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
great  sweepers,  as  appears  by  many  stories,  they 
can  transform  it  into  a  riding  beast  and  on  this 
mount  travel  so  quickly  that  the  devil  cannot  pass 
them.  ’  ’ 


Blow!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  69) 

‘  ‘  Last  night ’s  fishing  for  little  children  was  doubt¬ 
less  successful.  The  banquet  which  is  preparing 
will  be  sumptuous.  Good  appetite  to  you!  ” 


Devout  Profession.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  70) 

‘  ‘  Do  you  swear  obedience  to  your  mistresses  and 
to  your  superiors,  swear  to  sweep  the  garrets,  to 
spin  tow,  to  play  the  tambourine,  to  scream,  to 
cry,  to  steal,  to  cook,  to  oil,  sweeten,  roast  and 
puff  as  frequently  as  you  are  ordered  to  do  it? 
...  I  swear  it.  .  .  .  Then,  my  daughter,  you  are 
a  sorceress:  Welcome!  ” 

Spain  personified,  seated  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Ignorance,  and  dedicating  herself  to  the  cult  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition. 

When  Day  Breaks  We  must  Go. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  71) 

‘ 1  If  you  had  not  come  at  all  it  would  not  have 
been  greatly  regretted.  ’  ’ 

Ignorance  and  Superstition  hold  council  in  the 
darkness,  knowing  that  with  the  dawn  of  Reason 
they  must  go. 

You  cannot  Escape.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  72) 
“No  one  escapes  who  desires  to  be  captured. ” 
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Goya.  Back  to  His  Ancestors  ! 

“Poor  animal!  The  genealogists  and  the  kings 
of  heraldry  have  muddled  his  brain,  and  he  is 
not  the  only  one.” 

Manuel  Godoy,  satirized  in  this  print,  had  a 
long  and  fictitious  genealogy  made  for  himself, 
according  to  which  he  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  kings  of  Spain. 

From  “The  Coprices”  (Lefort  No.  39). 
See  page  221. 
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Goya.  “Bon  Voyage  !” 

“Where  go  they  across  the  shadows,  this  in¬ 
fernal  cohort  which  makes  the  air  ring  with 
their  cries  ?  If  only  there  were  daylight — -  .  .  . 
Then  it  would  be  another  thing;  because  with  a 
gun  we  could  bring  them  down.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
night  and  nobody  can  see  them.” 

From  “The  Caprices’’  (Lefort  No.  64). 
See  page  229. 
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It  is  Better  to  Do  Nothing. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  73) 

“He  who  works  the  most  plays  the  least.  That  ’s 
right,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing.  ” 

“Don’t  Scream,  Silly.”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  74) 

1 1  Poor  Paqnilla,  who,  going  to  find  the  servant, 
meets  a  ghost ;  but  she  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  ghost  is  in  good  humor  and 
will  do  her  no  harm.  ’  ’ 

Will  No  One  Unbind  Us? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  75) 

1 1 A  man  and  a  woman  bound  by  a  cord  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  undo  it,  and  imploring  that  they  be 
quickly  untied.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
they  have  been  married  against  their  will.  ’  ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  235) 

“Is  That  You?  Well,  I  Say  .  .  .  eh,  Listen — .  .  .” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  76) 

‘  ‘  His  cocked  hat  and  his  cane  make  this  blusterer 
believe  that  he  is  of  a  finer  grain,  and  he  abuses 
the  authority  which  is  given  to  him  to  bore  all 
those  who  know  him.  He  is  just  as  proud,  in¬ 
solent,  and  vain  with  his  inferiors  as  he  is  servile 
and  fawning  to  his  superiors.  ’  ’ 

A  portrait  of  Don  Tomas  Morla,  Governor  of 
Andalusia,  and  one  of  the  proteges  of  Manuel 
Godoy. 

One  and  Another.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  77) 

1 1  So  wags  the  world :  they  mock  themselves,  they 
play  one  with  the  other.  He  who  yesterday  was 
the  bull  is  to-day  the  picador.  Fortune  presides 
at  the  feast  and  distributes  the  parts  as  her  whim 
dictates.  ’  ’ 

Hurry  up,  They  are  Waking! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  78) 

“Ghosts  are  truly  the  most  hard-working  and 
serviceable  species  which  are  to  be  found.  Let  the 
maid  only  be  friendly  with  them  and  they  scour 
the  pots,  prepare  the  vegetables,  cook,  sweep,  and 
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keep  the  child  quiet.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  they  are  demons  or  not.  Do 
not  be  deceived,  demons  are  those  who  busy  them¬ 
selves  in  evil  doing  or  in  preventing  it  from  being 
done,  or  else  do  nothing  at  all.  ’  ’ 

No  One  has  Seen  Us.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  79) 

“  What  does  it  matter,  after  all,  if  the  ghosts  go  to 
the  wine  cellar  and  take  a  glass,  provided  they 
have  worked  well  all  night  and  the  pots  and  pans 
shine  like  gold  ?  ’  ’ 

Now  ’s  the  Time.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  SO) 

“When  day  breaks  each  runs  to  his  hole — witches, 
ghosts,  specters,  phantoms.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
that  this  breed  wishes  itself  to  be  seen  only  at 
night  and  in  the  dusk.  No  one  knows  where  they 
secrete  themselves  and  hide  during  the  day.  Who¬ 
ever  is  lucky  enough  to  unearth  a  ghost-warren, 
possess  himself  of  it,  and  show  it  in  a  cage  at  ten 
o  ’clock  in  the  morning  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  will 
be  able  thereafter  to  pose  as  one  who  has  come 
into  his  inheritance.  ’  ’ 
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Goya.  Will  No  One  Unbind  Us  ? 

“A  man  and  a  woman  bound  by  a  cord  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  undo  it,  and  imploring  that  they 
be  quickly  untied.  If  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  they  have  been  married  against  their 
will.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  75). 
See  page  233. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  GOYA 


Note.  The  following  books,  catalogues,  etc.,  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  study  of  Goya  and  of  his  art. 

Theophile  Gautier  .  .  Cabinet  de  l’ Amateur,  1842. 

Paul  Lefort  .  .  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1867. 

Charles  Yriarte  .  .  La  biographie,  les  fresques  .  .  .  les  eaux- 
fort.es  et.  le  catalogue  de  1  ’oeuvre,  1867.  Illustrated. 

Paul  Lefort  .  .  Etude  biographique  et  critique,  suivie  de  1  ’es- 
sai  d  ’un  catalogue  raisonne  de  son  oeuvre  grave  et  litho¬ 
graphic,  1877.  Portrait. 

Charles  Yriarte  .  .  “Goya  aquaf  ortiste,  ’  ’  L’Art,  vol.  ii,  1877. 

P.  G.  Hamerton  .  .  “  Fr.  Goya,  ’  ’  The  Portfolio,  pp.  67-69, 
1879. 

W.  Rothenstein  .  .  Goya  (The  Artist’s  Library),  1900.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

Paul  Lafond  .  .  Etude  biographique  et  critique  suivie  des 
catalogues  complets,  1902.  Illustrated. 

Valerian  von  LoCiA  .  .  Goyas  Lithographien  und  seltene  Ra- 
clierungen  in  getreuen  Nachbildungen  der  Originale,  1906. 
Illustrated. 

Francesco  de  Goya:  Seltene  Radierungen  und  Lithogra¬ 
phien,  1907.  Illustrated. 

Henri  Beraldi  .  .  Les  Graveurs  du  xixe  siecle,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
188-200,  1888. 

Julius  Hofmann  .  .  Katalog  seines  graphisehen  Werkes,  1907. 
Illustrated. 

Richard  Oertel  .  .  Francisco  de  Goya,  1907. 

Albert  F.  Calvert  .  .  Goya:  A  Biography  and  Appreciation. 
Many  illustrations. 

Charles  H.  Caffin  .  .  Old  Spanish  Masters,  Engraved  by 
Timothy  Cole.  Illustrated. 

The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting,  pp.  171-190,  1910.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

James  Huneker  .  .  Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  pp.  111- 
123,  1910. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  FORTUNY 


Vs* 


By  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 
Literary  and  Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 

etchings  of  Fortuny  make  an  inviting 
theme,  inviting  in  itself  and  doubly  sympa¬ 
thetic  because  it  provokes  talk  about  Fortuny. 
I  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  that  endearing  per¬ 
sonality  and  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  go  with  foot- 
rule  and  a  spirit  of  cold  analysis  through  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  plates— twenty-nine,  to  be  exact — 
recorded  in  the  useful  compendium  of  Beraldi.  You 
cannot  be  pedantic  about  an  artist  whose  work  has 
meant  to  you  an  early  enthusiasm  and  a  lifelong  sense 
of  gaiety  and  brilliance.  The  first  work  of  art  I  ever 
yearned  to  possess  was  a  drawing  by  Fortuny.  I  did 
not  get  it  into  my  hands.  The  spell  faded,  but  it  was 
revived,  and  long  afterward  it  involved  me  in  an 
enchanting  task.  In  Paris,  one  summer,  the  late 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  asked  me  to  write  a  memoir 
of  Fortuny  and  for  two  years  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
my  leisure  going  hither  and  yon,  collecting  material. 
The  book  never  got  itself  written,  for  reasons  which  I 
found  both  pathetic  and  comic.  Too  much  of  the 
“material”  aforesaid  proved  too  heart-breakingly  ex¬ 
pensive.  Mr.  Hamerton  and  I  and  his  London  pub- 
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lisher,  the  late  Mr.  Seeley,  ruefully  concluded  as  we 
counted  up  the  figures,  that,  humorously  speaking, 
ruin  stared  us  in  the  face.  We  turned  to  other  things. 

That,  as  I  have  said,  was  years  ago,  but  every  now 
and  then  I  go  back  to  Fortuny,  for  old  sake’s  sake  if 
for  no  other  reason,  though  he  was,  of  course,  a  re¬ 
markable  artist  to  whom  one  would  be  bound,  anyway, 
frequently  to  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  genius 
has  needed,  of  late,  to  be  restored  to  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness.  When  the  Impressionists  came  in,  For¬ 
tuny,  or  perhaps  I  should  more  specifically  say,  the 
hypothesis  for  which  he  stood,  went  out.  One  of  the 
results  of  my  understanding  with  Mr.  Hamerton  was 
a  series  of  visits  to  the  palazzo  in  Y enice  which  is  still 
the  home  of  Fortuny’s  family,  and  there  you  found  a 
contrast  that  was  full  of  meaning.  On  the  piano 
nobile  Fortuny’s  art  held  its  own  in  numerous  unfin¬ 
ished  pictures,  sketches,  and  the  like.  But,  up-stairs, 
in  his  son’s  studio,  all  was  changed.  When  young 
Marianito  sought  inspiration  as  a  painter,  he  did  not 
follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  but  went  to  Munich, 
and  on  his  walls  I  saw  huge  canvases  illustrating 
Wagnerian  motives  in  a  huge  and  splashy  manner, 
strongly  suggestive  of  Franz  Stuck  and  his  followers. 
I  confess  that  at  this  distance  of  time  I  do  not  recall 
very  accurately  just  what  they  were  all  about ;  but  I 
can  remember  as  though  it  Avere  yesterday  how  ex¬ 
tremely  different  they  Avere  from  the  paintings  down¬ 
stairs.  Of  course  no  one  could  blame  Marianito.  An 
artist  must  seek  salvation  in  his  OAvn  way.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  indignation  over  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  have  tried  to  wave  Fortuny 
aside  as  a  painter  of  bric-a-brac. 
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We  saw  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  when  the 
works  of  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga  were  shown  at  the  His¬ 
panic  Museum  and  people  went  into  hysterics  over 
them,  talking  especially  about  how  the  first  of  these 
painters  was  rejuvenating  Spanish  art.  I  used  to 
hear  such  talk  in  Madrid,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
amongst  the  younger  men  who  were  even  then  hailing 
Sorolla  as  a  pioneer.  They  were  right,  and  it  is  right, 
as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  to  recognize  in  this  paint¬ 
er’s  work  an  influence  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
modern  Spanish  school.  But  there  were  great  men 
before  Agamemnon,  and  it  is  stupid  to  ignore  what 
was  done  for  Spanish  painting  by  Fortuny  long  be¬ 
fore  any  one  ever  heard  of  Sorolla.  I  have  great 
respect  and  plenty  of  admiration  for  that  accom¬ 
plished  technician,  and  yet  I  think  that  he  himself,  if 
pressed  in  the  matter,  would  cheerfully  admit  that 
nothing  he  ever  painted  could  quite  touch  the  portrait 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  A  Spanish  Lady, 
which  Fortuny  painted  in  1865.  Outside  of  France 
that  was  not  a  particularly  good  year  amongst  paint¬ 
ers,  but  Fortuny,  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  was 
proving  himself  not  unworthy  of  Velasquez.  He  was 
drawing  with  mastery  and  he  was  painting  blacks 
with  amazing  skill  and  taste,  with  amazing  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  beauties  lying  entangled  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  a  colorist’s  problems.  Indeed,  I  may  note 
in  passing  that  this  picture  alone  would  show  Fortuny 
to  have  enforced  lessons  in  tone  which  no  Spaniard 
since  his  time,  not  even  the  prodigiously  clever  So¬ 
rolla,  has  begun  to  commence  to  prepare  to  equal. 

There  are  many  other  paintings  of  his  over  which 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  linger,  but,  having  the  etchings 
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in  view,  I  forbear.  At  the  same  time  I  have  driven  at 
nothing  irrelevant  in  speaking  of  Fortuny’s  com¬ 
mand  over  the  brush,  for  that  is  very  closely  related 
to  his  command  over  the  needle.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  born 
draughtsman.  The  fact  was  brought  home  to  me 
when  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Barcelona,  to  see  the  big 
Moroccan  battle-piece  which  he  painted  for  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  not  long  after  he  had  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  I  saw  in  the  spirited  picture  the  Fortuny  we 
all  know,  but  I  saw  also,  in  some  earlier  pieces,  the 
kind  of  academic  work  that  he  did  under  the  influence 
of  old  Soberano,  his  master  at  Reus,  where  he  was 
born  in  1838.  Yes,  it  was  academic  work,  but  it  was 
the  work  of  a  youngster  of  genius  who  had  a  flair  for 
form  and  drew  it  with  astonishing  adroitness.  There, 
to  be  sure,  you  have  the  essence  of  Fortuny,  more 
even  than  in  the  glitter  of  light  and  color  conven¬ 
tionally  associated  with  his  name.  The  artists  and 
critics  who  think  that  the  history  of  painting  began 
with  Manet  are  wont  to  damn  Fortuny  with  faint 
praise,  talking  about  his  dexterity  as  though  that  were 
a  very  ordinary  and  perhaps  specious  gift.  Well, 
there  is  a  dexterity,  there  is  a  sleight  of  hand,  as 
honest  as  anything  that  you  will  find  in  Manet,  and 
Fortuny  had  it.  There  are  moments,  no  doubt,  in 
which  it  takes  your  breath  away  as  though  by  some 
deceptive  stroke  of  conjuror’s  work.  But  at  bottom 
there  is  a  sterling  sincerity  about  it,  and  this,  I  think, 
is  sharply  perceptible  in  the  etchings. 

Paradoxically,  these  do  not  proclaim  Fortuny  what 
the  master  of  etching  is  wont  to  be— a  lover  of  line  for 
its  own  sake,  a  user  of  it  as  a  language  possessing  its 
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Fortuny.  Idyll 
(Beraldi  No.  4) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  x  5  V2  inches 
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own  special  character  and  charm.  Rembrandt’s 
strength  and  Whistler’s  exqnisiteness  were  alike  un¬ 
known  to  him.  The  truth  is  that  Fortuny  employed 
the  needle  somewhat  as  he  employed  the  pen.  simply 
for  purposes  of  swift  and  free  expression.  There  are 
some  bewitching  drawings  of  his,  reproduced  by  the 
Amand-Durand  process  in  the  memoir  by  Baron  Da- 
villier,  and  there  are  others  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
great  sale  of  his  studio  effects  in  1875,  which,  for  the 
impression  they  leave,  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
etchings.  The  impression  in  either  category  is  very 
much  one  of  “black-and-white.”  Has  not  Fortuny 
been  the  master  of  a  generation  of  illustrators? 
Nevertheless  his  drawings  and  his  etchings  are  not 
absolutely  interchangeable.  In  the  latter  there  is  too 
much  of  the  painter  for  that ;  his  figures  are  too 
closely  modeled  and  his  backgrounds  are  too  trans¬ 
parent.  Some  of  his  plates,  such  as  The  Serenade, 
The  Anchorite,  the  Kabyle  Mort,  and  The  Farrier, 
are  wonderfully  rich  in  color  such  as  no  pen  draughts¬ 
man  could  secure.  He  knew  how  to  fill  his  backgrounds 
with  deep  warm  tone,  and  he  could  use  the  same 
vivifying  touch  in  his  treatment  of  the  figure.  It  is 
worth  while  to  go  carefully  through  the  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  etchings  that  he  left,  looking  more  particularly 
for  those  rather  thin  staccato  effects  which  his  imita¬ 
tors  affect— one  is  so  delightfully  disappointed.  I 
have  spoken  of  his  sincerity,  his  honesty.  Amongst 
all  the  plates  there  is  only  one,  La  Victoire,  which 
hints  a  contradiction.  There  is  something  factitious 
about  the  composition,  recalling  the  Sicilian  nudities 
hawked  about  by  the  photographers  in  Southern 
Italy.  But  even  this  etching  has  undeniable  brilliance 
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as  a  piece  of  technique,  and,  for  the  rest,  Fortuny  is 
the  quite  artless  connoisseur  of  picturesqueness,  etch¬ 
ing  his  Moorish  types  and  his  portraits  in  the  mood  of 
the  serious  observer  of  nature  aiming  at  the  truth. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  he  appears  to  have  let  his 
fancy  rove.  His  Amateur  de  Jardin  and  his  Medita¬ 
tion  both  belong  amongst  those  graceful  studies  of 
costume  and  pseudo-romantic  sentiment  with  which 
his  paintings  have  made  us  so  familiar.  And  once  he 
turned  poet  in  a  small  way,  etching  that  charming 
Idylle  which  may  reflect  no  emotion  whatever,  but 
has,  at  all  events,  a  certain  dainty  elegance ;  but  do  not 
think  that  Fortuny  was  really  a  poet.  It  was  not  in 
his  temperament.  He  was  sensuous,  mundane,  in  the 
soul  of  him ;  the  very  man  to  enjoy  just  the  career  that 
fell  to  his  lot. 

New  Yorkers  will  recall  the  sale  here  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  formed  by  the  late  W.  H.  Stewart  in  Paris,  the 
‘  ‘  Cher  Monsieur  Guillermo  ’  ’  of  more  than  one  of  the 
artist’s  letters  printed  by  Davillier.  It  was  full  of 
Fortunys,  which  made  a  dazzling  array  when  they 
were  put  up  at  auction.  But  it  was  better  to  see  them 
scattered  about  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  home  by  the  Seine, 
and  there  they  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a  clearly 
defined  character.  You  did  not  think  of  Fortuny  in 
Spain,  quietly  painting  at  Granada ;  you  did  not  think 
of  him  on  the  more  adventurous  soil  of  Morocco,  nor 
did  you  dwell  on  thoughts  of  his  days  in  Rome  and 
on  the  beach  at  Portici.  You  thought,  instead,  of  the 
Fortuny  who  took  the  collectors  of  Paris  by  storm, 
who  moved  Theophile  Gautier  to  jeweled  eloquence, 
who  was  young,  successful,  and  happy,  who  had  a 
great  gift  and  used  it  truly  with  a  gaillard  grace.  He 
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Fortuny.  The  Serenade 
(Beraldi  No.  10) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  15%  x  12%  inches 
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Fortuny.  A  Moroccan  Seated 
(Beraldi  No.  19) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5  %  x  4  inches 
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was  not  the  specious  entertainer,  bemusing  his  au¬ 
dience  with  incredible  tricks.  All  his  wizardry,  all 
his  diabolical  cleverness,  was  quite  natural  to  him, 
springing  from  his  heart  and  in  no  wise  diminishing 
his  weight  and  seriousness  as  a  student  of  nature. 
Beraldi  applauds  his  etchings  for  their  originality. 
Let  us  honor  them  too  for  their  fidelity  to  life,  for 
their  simple  strength,  as  well  as  for  their  light, 
vivacious  charm. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK 

OF  FORTUNY 


The  numbers  are  those  given  by  M.  Beraldi  in  his  book, 
Les  Graveurs  du  XIXe  Siecle ,  Yol.  YI,  pp.  150-151. 

1  Arabe  Veillant  le  Corps  de  Son  Ami. 

2  Kabyle  Mort. 

3  La  Victoire. 

4  Idylle. 

5  Garde  de  la  Casbah  a  Tetuan. 

6  Tireuse  de  Cartes. 

7  Arabe  Assis,  les  Mains  Croisees  sur  les  Genoux. 

8  Mendiant  Accroupi. 

9  Famille  Marocaine. 

10  Serenade. 

11  Amateur  de  Jardin. 

12  Croquis. 

13  Un  Pouilleux. 

14  Une  Rue  de  Seville. 

15  Muletier. 

16  Anachorete. 

17  Tanger,  Arabes  Assis. 

18  Deux  Cardinaux. 

19  Marocain  Assis. 

20  Cheval  du  Maroc. 

21  Eglise  St. -Joseph  a  Madrid. 

22  Marechal-Ferrant  au  Maroc. 

23  Meditation. 

24  Diplomate. 

25  Portrait  du  Peintre  Zamacois. 

26  Sujet  sans  Titre. 

27  Homme  se  Roulant  a  Terre. 

28  Un  Maitre  des  Ceremonies. 

29  Portrait  de  Velasquez. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FORTUNY 


Note.  The  following  books,  catalogues,  etc.  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  study  of  Fortuny  and  of  his  art. 

Atelier  de  Fortuny:  CEuvre  posthume,  objets  d ’art  et  de  curio- 
site  .  .  .  etc.  [Catalogue].  Notices  par  E.  de  Beaumont, 
Baron  Dav  ill ier,  A.  Dupont- Auberville,  Paris,  1875.  2 

plates,  3  portraits. 

J.  C.  Baron  Davillier  .  .  Fortuny,  sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  sa  cor- 
respondance  .  .  Paris,  1875.  5  plates,  2  portraits. 

Charles  Yriarte  .  .  Fortuny  (Les  artistes  celebres,  vol.  viii), 
Paris,  1886.  46  pages,  17  illustrations. 

Henri  Beraldi  .  .  Les  Graveurs  du  xixe  siecle,  vol.  vi,  pp.  149- 
151,  1887. 

James  Huneker  .  .  Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  pp.  123- 
132,  1910. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS  FOR 
APRIL  AND  MAY 


Messrs.  Frederick  Iveppel  &  Company  announce  the 
following  Special  Exhibitions  during  the  month  of 
April. 


ETCHINGS  BY  ZORN 

This  exhibition  is  of  unusual  interest.  In  it  are 
shown  over  eighty  etchings,  including  the  majority  of 
the  plates  which  have  made  this  great  etcher  world- 
famous,  together  with  a  group  of  etchings  produced 
within  the  past  two  years  but  not  hitherto  exhibited. 
Among  them  will  be  found  some  new  plates  of  sur¬ 
passing  delicacy  and  beauty  and  some  masterly  por¬ 
traits. 


ETCHINGS  BY  GOYA  (1746-1828) 

This  exhibition  comprises  two  of  the  most  famous 
series  of  Goya’s  etchings — “The  Caprices”  and  “The 
Proverbs” — in  original  impressions.  On  account  of 
the  satirical  character  and  personal  allusions  in  many 
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of  Goya  ’s  plates,  they  were  issued  in  very  small  num¬ 
bers,  and,  in  the  case  of  “The  Proverbs not  until 
after  the  artist’s  death.  Good  impressions  are.  con¬ 
sequently,  very  rarely  met  with,  and  are  highly  prized 
by  artists  and  by  print-collectors. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
FORTUNY  (1838-1874) 

Although  the  number  of  plates  etched  by  Fortuny  is 
a  small  one — twenty -nine  in  all — their  artistic  worth 
is  such  as  to  rank  him  as  one  of  the  world’s  great 
original  etchers.  Fortuny,  like  Goya,  combined  etch¬ 
ing  and  aquatint,  and  produced  effects  of  light  and 
shade  and  gradations  of  tone  which  are  little  short  of 
marvelous. 


LANDSCAPE  ETCHINGS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

During  the  month  of  May  there  will  be  on  view  in  the 
gallery  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Company  an 
Exhibition  of  Landscape  Etchings  of  the  XVII 
Century.  Among  the  artists  represented,  by  charac¬ 
teristic  examples  of  their  work,  are :  Hans  Sebald 
Lautensack,  Lucas  van  Uden,  Allardt  van  Everdingen, 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Paul  Potter,  Antoni  Waterloo, 
Roelant  Roghman,  Jan  Hackaert,  Adrian  Verboom, 
Reynier  Zeeman,  Claude  Gellee  of  Lorraine,  Jan  Both, 
Herman  Swanevelt,  David  Teniers,  Adrian  van 
Ostade,  Jacques  Cal  lot  and  others. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 


HENDRIK  GOLTZIUS 

Born  at  Miilbrecht,  in  the  duchy  of  J illicit,  in  1558. 
II  is  father,  Johann  Goltzius,  was  an  eminent  glass- 
painter,  and  instructed  him  in  the  first  principles  of 
art.  Having  learned  engraving  from  Theodore 
Coernhert,  he  soon  surpassed  his  master.  His  prints 
show  mastery  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  mark  some¬ 
thing  like  an  epoch  in  its  history.  He  traveled 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  settled  at  Rome  and, 
later,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  in  Haarlem;  where  he 
died  in  1617. 

View  over  the  Dunes. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Height  314,  width  6  inches.  Signed  with  the  mono¬ 
gram  H.  G.  of  the  artist,  and  dated  1603.  From  the 
collections  of  William  Esdaile  and  Baron  von  Lanna. 


CORNELIS  VISSCHER 

Cornelis  Visscher,  draughtsman  and  engraver,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  about  1620.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Pieter  Soutman,  but  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own, 
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and  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  technic  of  line 
engraving.  He  died  about  1670.  He  executed  some 
good  drawings  in  black  chalk. 7  7 

Bryan’s  “Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En¬ 
gravers Vol.  ii ,  p.  674. 


Portrait  of  a  Boy. 

Black  chalk  drawing,  on  parchment. 


Height  5%,  width  4%  inches, 
collection  of  Baron  von  Lanna. 


Unsigned.  From  the 


DIRK  VAN  DELEN 

Born  at  Heusden  in  1605.  He  afterward  settled  at 
Arnemuiden  in  Zealand,  of  which  town  he  became 
burgomaster.  He  possessed  not  only  an  extraordinary 
talent  in  representing  Italian  architecture  but  was 
also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  linear  and  aerial  per¬ 
spective.  He  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  views  of  churches  and  other  buildings. 

A  Garden  Party. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Height  6%,  width  4%  inches.  Unsigned.  From  the 
collections  of  William  Koller  and  Baron  von  Lanna. 


CLAUDE  GELLEE  OF  LORRAINE 

Claude  Gellee  was  born  in  1600  at  Chamagne,  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Mosel  in  the  Vosges  country,  then  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Lorraine.  With  the  exception  of 
boyhood  and  two  years  of  wandering,  the  whole  of  his 
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life  was  passed,  and  all  of  his  work  was  executed,  in  or 
near  Rome.  He  died  in  1682. 

Claude  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavor  to  get  a 
really  solid  basis  of  art  training,  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  secrets  of  nature. 

“Day  after  day  he  would  be  up  before  dawn  and  far 
into  the  Campagna;  heedless  of  fatigue,  he  would  stay 
there  until  after  nightfall,  noting  every  phase  of 
dawn,  straining  to  seize  the  tints  of  sunrise,  sunset, 
and  the  gloaming,  tints  which  he  would  endeavor  to 
match  with  colors  on  his  palette.  Then  in  his  studio 
or  garret  he  would  set  to  work  with  palette  thus  pre¬ 
pared  and  endeavor  to  produce  a  transcript  of  the 
facts  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  he  succeeded  in 
rendering  with  a  veracity  which  no  painter  before  him 
had  ever  obtained.”  Sandrart. 

Seaport  with  a  Round  Tower. 

Pen  and  sepia.  Height  5,  width  7  inches. 

Landscape  with  a  Centaur. 

Pen  and  sepia.  Height  9,  width  5  inches. 


ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADE 

“Among  the  genre-painters  of  Holland,  Adrian  van 
Ostade  holds,  both  as  painter  and  as  etcher,  the  first 
rank.  He  was  born  in  1610  in  Haarlem  and  then  went 
to  school  to  Frans  Hals.  At  that  time  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dent,  Adriaen  Brouwer,  and  later  on,  .Rembrandt,  had 
great  influence  upon  his  development.  Rembrandt 
particularly  influenced  him  in  composition.  In  Haar¬ 
lem,  where  his  entire  life  was  spent,  Ostade  died  in 
1685. 
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“Scenes  from  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  single  types  from  this  class,  Ostade  represented 
with  an  entire  satisfaction  of  an  artist  who  finds  his 
subject  absolutely  sufficient,  and  who  handles  his  me¬ 
dium  with  ease  and  certainty.  He  feels  with  his 
models  a  full  contentment  in  their  limitation  to  the 
narrowest  kind  of  life;  but  an  all-pervading  humor 
never  fails  in  his  pictures.” 

Kristeller,  “ Kupfer stick  und  Holzschnitt 

pp.  369-370. 

Peasant  Drinking  from  a  Flagon. 

Drawing  in  India  ink.  Height  3ff>,  width  2%  indies. 


AXEL  HERMAN  HAIG 

“It  were  as  foolish  to  compare  Mr.  Haig’s  work  with 
that  of  some  of  his  distinguished  compeers  in  art  — 
say  Mr.  Whistler— as  to  compare  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
with  Mr.  Sargent  or  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  with  Herr 
Israels;  each,  indifferent  to  conventions,  has  arrived 
at  no  more  than  fulfilling  himself,  so  we  take  each 
by  himself — the  standard  being  the  best  himself 
has  done.  Mr.  Haig’s  method  is  not  to  begin  and 
finish  a  plate  at  a  single  sitting,  content  to  have  re¬ 
corded  one  brilliant  and  suggestive  impression  of  a 
scene ;  rather  is  he  the  worker,  patient  and  most  ac¬ 
curate,  building  slowly  line  by  line.  ...  In  his  ap¬ 
preciation  and  understanding  of  cities  ‘half  as  old  as 
time,’  their  tortuous  ways,  their  unrestrained  build¬ 
ings,  their  great  cathedrals,  in  his  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  majesty  and  the  mystery  that  stay  always 
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by  them,  lies  some  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Haig  ’s  success. 
The  excellence  of  his  work,  straightforward  and  un¬ 
affected  though  it  be,  could  hardly  have  won  so 
swift  an  appreciation  were  it  not  for  this  feeling  of 
romance.  His  is  that  rare  heritage  to  please  himself 
and  the  public  at  the  same  time.  ’  ’ 

Lewis  Hind. 

The  Alcazar,  Segovia.  (Armstrong  No.  51) 

Height  24%,  width  16  inches. 

Burgos  Cathedral:  Interior.  (Armstrong  No.  65) 

Height  27)4,  width  7%  inches. 

“This  etching  of  the  Interior  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  one 
of  the  many  famous  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Spain, 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  best-known  and  most  highly 
valued  of  Mr.  Haig ’s  etchings  of  cathedral  interiors. 
In  none  does  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  combined  with 
his  power  of  rendering  delicate  and  intricate  detail,  show 
itself  to  greater  advantage.  ’  ’  E.  A.  Armstrong. 

Burgos  Cathedral:  Exterior.  (Armstrong  No.  78) 

Height  27)4;  width  18  inches. 

‘  ‘  The  cloisters  of  Burgos  Cathedral  in  bright  sunshine. 
...  It  is  a  striking  work  drawn  with  considerable  power 
and  strong  contrast  of  shadow  and  light,  giving  im¬ 
pression  of  glowing  heat  and  warm  sunshine.  ” 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

Cairo.  (Armstrong  No.  82) 

Height  1 5%,  width  10%  inches. 

In  the  Arab  Quarter,  Cairo.  (Armstrong  No.  88) 

Height  24%,  width  16  inches. 

Goslar.  (Armstrong  No.  100) 

Height  20%,  width  14%  inches. 

The  etching  of  this  little  Hanoverian  town  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains  was  executed  in  1891.  The  colonnaded  build¬ 
ing  is  the  Kaiserworth. 
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Tarragona  Cathedral.  (Armstrong  No.  116) 

Height  23  %,  width  15%  inches. 

This  etching  gives  ns  the  view  across  the  transept  and 
shows  the  choir-screen  through  which  part  of  the  choir 
is  visible,  and  above  it  the  organ. 

1  ‘  It  produces  in  a  very  marked  degree  an  extremely 
impressive  internal  effect,  without  being  of  an  exag¬ 
gerated  scale,  and  combines  in  happiest  fashion  the 
greatest  solidity  of  construction  with  a  lavish  display  of 
ornaments  in  some  parts  to  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
parallel.  ’  ’ 

Palencia:  The  Trascoro.  (Armstrong  No.  120) 

Height  23%,  width  16%  inches. 

1  ‘  The  beauty  of  this  etching  lies  in  the  rendering  of  the 
richly  carved  trascoro,  or  screen,  on  which  the  light  falls. 
The  coro,  or  choir,  of  which  the  trascoro  at  its  eastern 
end  forms  a  center  of  interest  in  the  picture  is  situated, 
as  in  other  Spanish  cathedrals,  considerably  to  the  west 
of  the  usual  position  of  the  choir  in  the  churches  of  other 
European  countries.  ’  ’ 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

The  Madonna  with  a  Musket,  St.  Marks. 

(Armstrong  No.  133) 

Height  16%,  width  11%  inches. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  St.  Marks. 

(Armstrong  No.  134) 

Height  16,  width  11%  inches. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Clement,  St.  Marks. 

(Armstrong  No.  135) 
Height  11,  width  14  inches. 

The  Baptistery,  St.  Marks.  (Armstrong  No.  136) 

Height  14%,  width  10  inches. 

Cefalu  Cathedral.  (Armstrong  No.  141) 

Height  28%,  width  12%  inches. 

“  The  ancient  Norman  Cathedral  of  Cefalu  is  a  building 
of  great  antiquity  and  beauty.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  King  Koger  of  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury,  who,  being  at  sea  and  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
vowed  to  build  a  cathedral  wherever  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  land,  and  in  its  mosaics  he  is  represented.” 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

The  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Assisi.  (Armstrong  No.  151) 

Height  19,  width  24  inches. 

‘  ‘  The  altar  shown  is  that  in  the  lower  of  the  two 
churches  built  one  over  the  other  at  Assisi  in  honor  of 
St.  Francis  and  is  placed  immediately  over  the  crypt 
which  holds  his  bones. 

‘ 1  .  .  .  The  church  originally  consisted  of  two  churches 
or  chapels  one  above  the  other.  It  is  the  lower  one  of 
these  which  figures  in  this  etching.  The  bones  of  St. 
Francis  had  at  first  been  laid  at  rest  at  San  Giorgio,  but 
the  Perugians  made  attempts  to  carry  them  oft  and  the 
people  of  Assisi  feared  lest  they  might  succeed  in  doing 
so.  In  order  to  prevent  this  they  constructed  a  crypt 
beneath  the  lower  church  shown  in  the  etching,  and  to 
this  they  transferred  the  mortal  remains  of  their  beloved 
patron  saint  in  the  year  1230.  ”  E.  A.  Armstrong. 


HEDLEY  FITTON 

In  ITedley  Fitton,  Haig  has  found  a  rival.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  print-collectors  the  work  of  the 
younger  man  is  superior  in  the  true  artistic  sense. 

The  Rose  Window,  Notre  Dame. 

Height  27,  width  17  inches. 

Pont  St.  Etienne,  Limoges. 

Height  13%,  width  16%  inches. 

/ 

St.  Etienne,  Beauvais. 

Height  17%,  width  11  inches. 

FRANK  BRANGWYN 

“  .  .  .  He  uses  the  needle,  in  a  sense,  as  he  uses  the 
brush.  It  is  curious  to  observe  his  freedom  from  the 
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influence  of  Whistler,  which  has  been  exerted  so 
powerfully  upon  so  many  of  the  etchers  of  our  time. 
Whistler,  like  Rembrandt,  could  use  very  bold  effects 
when  he  chose  to  do  so,  effects  of  brilliant  color,  but 
his  art,  again  like  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  is 
peculiarly  one  of  linear  delicacy  and  distinction.  It 
is  this  side  of  the  famous  American’s  work  that  has 
excited  the  keenest  emulation  amongst  the  etchers  who 
have  sat  at  his  feet.  His  daintiness,  his  excpiisite  pre¬ 
cision,  his  tact  in  omission— these  are  the  qualities  for 
which  his  followers  have  first  and  last  been  zealous. 
Mr.  Brangwyn  knows  the  potency  and  the  charm  of 
line,  but  he  uses  it  with  an  almost  rough  vigor.  The 
feeling  for  mass  which  counts  heavily  in  his  painted 
work  and  in  his  drawings  and  lithographs,  counts  also 
in  his  etchings. 

“If  he  is  dealing  with  a  ship,  it  is  not  the  web  of 
tracery  formed  by  her  rigging  that  chiefly  moves  him. 
It,  is  the  bulk  of  her  hull  that  satisfies  his  sense  of  form 
and  color,  the  amplitude  of  her  contours,  the  solid 
substance  of  her  heroically  built  frame.  He  has  no 
ambition,  when  he  attacks  a  landscape  subject,  to 
reproduce  the  minuter  charms  of  foliage.  He  models 
his  tree  forms  with  robust  simplicity.  Under  his  hands 
an  old  stone  bridge  will  lose  nothing  of  the  charm  of 
its  outlines,  but  what  he  particularly  strives  to  put  be¬ 
fore  you  is  the  grandeur  of  the  structure  considered  as 
a  whole.  In  his  etchings,  as  in  his  paintings,  his  ma¬ 
terial  is  of  the  most  varied  character.  He  will  seek  it 
in  Italy  or  amongst  the  London  docks,  he  will  respond 
to  the  beauty  of  the  past  or  to  the  sterner  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  present.  Over  his  subject,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  he  will  throw  always  the  glamour  of 
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his  style,  but  never  will  he  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
stuff  in  which  he  deals.  He  gets  the  character  of  his 
theme.  His  art  is  itself  full  of  character.  He  gives 
you  the  truth  as  he,  and  he  only,  sees  it ;  he  gives  you 
life  from  an  original  point  of  view.” 

From  the  Introduction  to  a  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Etchings  by  Frank  Brang- 
wyn,  A.B.A.  New  York,  February— March, 
1909. 


The  Rialto,  Venice. 

Height  15%,  width  13  inches. 

The  Traghetto,  Venice. 

Height  15%,  width  14%  inches. 

Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople. 

Height  19,  width  20%  inches. 

Entrance  to  Montreuil. 

Height  14,  width  15%  inches. 

The  Road  to  Montreuil. 

Height  10%,  width  13%  inches. 

The  Gate  of  the  Farm. 

Height  10,  width  12  inches. 

Gate  of  the  Hotel,  Furnes. 

Height  6%,  width  8%  inches. 

Market  Square,  Furnes. 

Height  5%,  width  7%  inches. 
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HENRY  WOLF 


“  Henry  Wolf  is  a  great  master  of  a  fast  dying  art 
And  if  to  do  perfectly  what  yon  set  out  to  do  in  a  self- 
selected  medium,  to  express  your  personality,  may  be 
accounted  success  in  life,  then  Henry  Wolf  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  recognized  master  in 
his  art,  and  this  recognition  is  steadily  growing.  .  .  . 
The  Wolf  engravings  are  not  high-priced,  considering 
their  consummate  art ;  nor  are  they  hidden  away  in 
remote  corners  by  avaricious  collectors.  But  they  will 
become  rarer  because  the  ubiquitous  amateur  of  fine 
prints  lias  a  keen  sense  for  the  beautiful.  Museums 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  'a  Wolf’  not  so  many 
years  hence  will  be  as  uncommon  as  ‘a  Whistler.’  ” 

James  Huneker,  The  Sun ,  December  1,  1907. 


Lower  New  York  in  a  Mist — Seen  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Boat. 

Height  9,  width  6%  inches. 

“The  tone  is  silvery,  the  linear  work  exquisite,  and  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  solid  architecture  seen  through  the 
veils  of  vapor.  How  fantastic  is  our  city!  ...  A  veri¬ 
table  garden  of  Babylon,  with  peaks  and  towers,  rotun¬ 
das  and  embattled  heights,  that  seem  to  belong  to  the 
fabulous  East  of  the  Arabian  Nights.” 

James  Huneker. 

(See  Illustration,  page  264) 
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Henry  Wolf.  Lower  New  York  in  a  Mist — Seen  from  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Boat 

Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  9%  x  614  inches 

See  page  263 
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BOOKS  ON 

ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 


N.  B.  —  Any  of  these  booklets,  bulletins  or  catalogues  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

4 

THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  described 
below,  inclosed  in  a  special  slide  case.  Any  series  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps. 

These  Booklets  measure  5%x3J4  inches.  They  are  printed 
at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York,  and  are  fully  illustrated. 
Separate  Booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 

CONCERNING  THE  ETCHINGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER 

By  Joseph  Pennell 
Sixth  edition,  69  pages,  26  illustrations 

JEAN- FRANCOIS  MILLET,  Painter-Etcher 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 
Third  edition,  43  pages,  11  illustrations 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

Fourth  edition,  40  pages,  13  illustrations 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher,  Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

First  edition,  64  pages,  16  illustrations 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER  By  Martin  IIardie 

First  edition,  40  pages,  11  illustrations 
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SECOND  SERIES 


REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS  By  David  Keppel 

First  edition,  36  pages,  25  illustrations 

ONE  DAY  WITH  WHISTLER  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  23  pages  and  portrait 

THE  LATE  FELIX  BUHOT,  Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  Leonce  Benedite 
First  edition,  37  pages,  11  illustrations 

CHARLES  MERYON  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  37  pages,  13  illustrations 

MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW  YORK 

“SKYSCRAPERS”  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  24  pages,  9  illustrations 


THIRD  SERIES 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRANESI  By  Russell  Sturgis 
Third  edition,  54  pages,  19  illustrations 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  By  Atherton  Curtis 

Second  edition,  28  pages 

MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 
First  edition,  43  pages,  14  illustrations 

DAUBIGNY  By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

First  edition,  44  pages,  15  illustrations 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY  MR.  JOSEPH 
PENNELL  By  Hans  W.  Singer 

First  edition,  48  pages,  16  illustrations 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
BULLETINS 


1? 

The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated,  priced 
list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which  Messrs. 
Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9y2  x  6%  inches,  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  and  are  printed  at  The  De  Yinne  Press,  New  York. 
Any  Bulletin  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps,  the  complete  series  of  fifteen 
Bulletins  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in  gray  boards, 
paper  label,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  postpaid. 


ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  H.  BACHER 
FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 

First  edition,  54  pages,  18  illustrations 


FBLIX  BUHOT 


First  edition,  28  pages,  9  illustrations 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY 
C.  STORM  VAN  ’S  GRAVESANDE 

First  edition,  52  pages,  15  illustrations 


SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 

First  edition,  58  pages,  24  illustrations 


CHARLES  JACQUE 

JULES  JACQUEMART 

JOHANN  BARTHOLD  JONGKIND 

First  edition,  40  pages,  8  illustrations 
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MAXIME  LALANNE 


Second  edition,  50  pages,  19  illustrations 


ALPHONSE  LEGROS 

First  edition,  48  pages,  14  illustrations 


CHARLES  MERYON 

First  edition,  39  pages,  12  illustrations 


JEAN-FRANQOIS  MILLET 

First  edition,  40  pages,  14  illustrations 


JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Third  edition,  54  pages,  33  illustrations 

SAMUEL  PALMER 
GEORGE  SENSENEY 
JACQUE  JOSEPH  TISSOT 

First  edition,  36  pages,  6  illustrations 


EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN 

First  edition,  28  pages,  6  illustrations 


J.  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

First  edition,  52  pages,  24  illustrations 


CADWALLADER  WASHBURN 
HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 
HENRY  WOLF 

First  edition,  40  pages,  12  illustrations 

Note.  This  Bulletin  is  out  of  print  and  can  only  be  supplied  in 
the  bound  volume  of  fifteen  Bulletins 


ANDERS  L.  ZORN 

Second  edition,  36  pages,  14  illustrations 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 


‘ 1  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  publish  a  valuable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  with  really  capital  pictures,  and  will  be  most, 
valuable  for  reference.” — Arthur  Hoeber,  The  Globe  and 
Commercial  Advertiser,  March  29,  1908. 

New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press 
165  pages,  9%  xG1^,  84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“The  firm  has  just  issued  a  handsomely  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with  the 
name  of  each  artist  a  biography.  The  book  is  uniform 
with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe,  and  will 
be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the  amateur  gener¬ 
ally.  ” — The  Globe,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press 

122  pages,  9y2  x  6% 

65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 


THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a  New  York 
magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before  his 
death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in  com¬ 
plete  form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  call  the 
attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to  the  study 
of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver ’s  art,  the  col¬ 
lection  and  possession  of  which  afforded  himself  so  much 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

Fifth  edition,  31  pages,  11%  x  8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 
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AMERICAN  ETCHERS 


By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Century  Magazine, 
with  the  16  original  illustrations. 

To  this  is  added  Frederick  Keppel’s  article  on  the  life 
and  etched  work  of  Charles  Meryon. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer ’s  pamphlet  is  specially  recommended 
as  giving  a  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  art  of  etching. 

31  pages,  11%  x7%,  16  illustrations,  20  cents 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ENGRAVING 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Harper’s  Magazine. 

“  To  those  who  wish  to  gather,  in  a  few  minutes’  reading, 
a  fair,  clear,  and  not  inadequate  conception  of  the  Art  of 
Engraving  and  its  Great  Masters,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Keppel’s  article  on  the  subject  will  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Although  the  spirit  of  condensation  rules  in  every 
line,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  essential  pith  of  the 
theme  is  omitted.  The  paper  is  remarkably  clear  and 
compendious,  and  is  admirably  written.” — Stephen 
English. 

1  ‘  Combines  rare  artistic  excellence  with  a  high  degree 
of  literary  merit.  ’’—New  York  Tribune. 

Fourth  edition,  16  pages,  11x8,  13  illustrations,  15  cents 


LITHOGRAPHY  By  Atherton  Curtis 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  ‘  ‘  Some  Masters  of  Lithography.  ’  ’ 
Second  edition,  12  pages,  6x4% 

This  Pamphlet  will  be  mailed,  free,  on  application  to  the 
publishers. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 

EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN  By  Atherton  Curtis 

With  a  portrait  of  the  artist  and  ten  head  pieces  etched 
expressly  for  the  catalogue  and  one  unpublished  plate 
( Lion  and  Lioness).  The  edition  is  limited  to  230  num¬ 
bered  copies  and  is  printed  by  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

Size  10x7  inches,  158  pages,  cloth,  paper  label,  $10 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 


4  East  39th  Street 


New  York 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

LANDSCAPE  ETCHINGS 

OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

MAY  3  TO  MAY  31,  1911 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO., 

4  EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Golden  Age 
of  Engraving 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26  cents. 
Autograph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies,  full 
boards,  paper  labels,  $7.00  net 

THIS  volume  brings  together  the 
results  of  Mr.  KeppePs  life-long 
study  of  engraving  and  etching.  It 
ranges  over  the  whole  field  from  Durer’s 
work  to  PennelPs  and  offers  a  wealth 
of  comment,  counsel,  suggestion  and 
instruction  such  as  no  other  book  on 
the  subject  contains.  The  illustration 
is  no  less  rich  and  varied,  consisting  of 
examples  of  the  work  of  nearly  every 
great  engraver  and  etcher  from  Durer 
down,  showing  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  artist. 


First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication 
Second  Edition  All  Sold.  Price  of  Third  Edition,  $3.50  Net 

A  Portrait  Catalogue  of  all  the  publications  of  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
will  be  sent  free  on  request 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 

33  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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Christmas  in  Art 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  162  pages. 

32  illustrations,  cloth.  $2.50  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

THE  author,  a  foremost  authority  on 
prints,  has  collected  from  various 
sources  many  valuable  illustrations, 
some  of  them  never  before  reproduced, 
showing  the  Nativity  and  the  Christmas 
season  as  figured  by  the  old  masters. 
The  book  contains  about  thirty-two  il¬ 
lustrations,  from  Albrecht  Diirer  and  his 
contemporaries,  down  to  more  modern 
times,  with  a  characteristic  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  text.  The  volume  is  not  only 
appropriate  for  the  holiday  season  but 
one  of  standard  interest  and  value. 

$2.50  net.  Postage,  10  cents 

DUFF1ELD  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 

36  WEST  37th  STREET  -  -  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET  -  -  NEW  YORK 


A  Genuinely  Important  Book 

JZ? 


THE 

MASTERS  AND 
MASTERPIECES 
of  ENGRAVING 


By  Willis  O.  Chapin 

J 

Illustrated  with  60  engravings  and  heliogravures. 
xiv.,266  pages.  Large  8vo,full  leather ,  $10.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  not  only  a  sump¬ 
tuous  presentation  of  the  rarest  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  also  a  popular  and  discriminating 
treatment  of  this  magnificent  art.  It  is  a 
fascinating  study,  free  from  technical  di¬ 
gressions,  as  the  great  German,  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  American  workers 
are  passed  in  review. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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Old  Spanish 

Masters 

ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD  BY 

Timothy  Cole 

Text  by  Charles  H.  Caffin 

There  are  a  few  copies  left  of  the  superb  limited 
edition  of  this  monumental  work.  Each  one  of  the 
thirty-one  proofs  is  printed  on  Japan  paper,  size 
10x14  inches.  The  text  of  the  book  is  printed  on 
Arnold’s  English  hand-made  paper,  with  deckle 
edges  and  entirely  uncut.  Binding,  boards,  with 
white  cloth  back  and  title  tipped  on. 

Will  grow  in  Value.  The  price  is  $50  net 

The  Story  of 
Spanish  Painting 

By  Charles  H.  Caffin 

Author  of  “How  to  Study  Pictures,"  etc. 

The  most  valuable  condensed  work  on  Spanish  art 
to  date.  Thirty-two  half-tone  reproductions  of  no¬ 
table  Spanish  canvases. 

Price,  $1 .20  net;  postage,  12  cents 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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A  Short  History  of 
Engraving  and 
Etching 

BY  A  .  M  .  HIND 

“  A  comprehensive  and  thorough  record  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  engravers  from  the  earliest  times,  with 
examples  of  their  works.” — Inland  Printer. 

“  No  better  guide  to  prints  in  general  than  Mr.  Hind’s 
‘  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching’  can  be  imagined. 
Processes  ate  discussed  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  masters  and  the  great  schools.” — New  York  Times. 

“The  extensive  knowledge  he  has  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  coupled  with  the  judicious  way  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  the  work  of  individual  artists, 
especially  those  now  living,  should  ensure  for  the 
work  a  leading  place  in  the  literature  of  this  branch  of 
art.” — International  Studio. 

“Readable,  orderly,  and  packed  with  information. 
We  have  seen  nothing  quite  so  useful  for  the  average 
person  who  is  concerned  with  prints.” — The  Nation. 


Illustrated,  8vo,  $5.00  net.  Postage  40  cents. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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How  to  Appreciate 


By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Curator  of  the  Print  Department  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library 

With  30  Illustrations.  8vo.,  $1.50  net. 

“Few  popular  manuals  are  marked  by  the  good  sense  which 
characterizes  this. ”  — New  York  Tribune . 

“  Sensible  and  broad-minded  criticism.  .  .  One  marvels  at 

the  tremendous  amount  of  information.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“An  admirable  compendium.  .  .  It  discourses  with  the 

knowledge  of  a  skilled  connoisseur  and  leaves  no  aspect  of  its 
subject  unillumined.”  —Scotsman  (Edinburgh). 

“The  collector  and  amateur,  as  well  as  the  beginner  in  one  of 
the  most  alluring  and  fascinating  pursuits  will  find  much  to 
reward  him  in  this  book.  ”  —  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 


4  EAST  39th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

“By  all  odds  the  most  artistic  periodical 
printed  in  English.” 

— New  York  Tribune. 

For  fourteen  years  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio  has  been  theundisputed 
leader  of  all  magazines  in  the  field 
of  art.  Its  special  articles  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  foremost  writers. 
Each  issue  contains  140  illustrations 
of  current  art  work  the  world  over, 
and  six  or  more  extra  inserted  Color 
Plates,  Monotints  or  Gravures, 
particularly  suited  for  framing. 

* 

Subscription  $5.00  per  year 

Three  Months’  Trial  Subscription 
$1.00 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

110-114  West  32d  Street 
New  York 
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Arts  &  Decoration 

A  New  Kind  of  a 
Magazine 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  the  only  magazine  which 
adequately  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  decorative  art.  It  is 
read  by  more  architects  and  home  lovers  than  any  publication 
of  its  kind,  because: 

:  It  reflects  the  present  widespread  enthusiasm  for  beauty 

in  home  surroundings. 

While  it  is  first  and  foremost  for  the  homemaker  him¬ 
self,  artists,  architects  and  decorators  draw  valuable 
suggestions  from  it. 

It  is,  above  all,  timely,  helpful  and  practical. 

Sample  articles  and  departments 
which  will  appear  during  the 
coming  year  : 

Living  American  Painters 

The  American  Collector  and  Connoisseur 

Color  in  Decoration 

A  Plea  for  Oak  -  Its  Return  to  Popularity 
Personality  in  Interior  Decoration 
Wrought  Iron,  Its  Use  and  Beauty 
What  the  “  Ten”  Stand  for  in  American  Art 
Period  Styles  Adapted  to  American  Homes 
The  Work  of  the  Redesigner 
The  Art  Revival  in  Austria 
Exhibitions  at  the  Galleries 

Old  Time  Scenic  Wall  Papers — Some  New  Con¬ 
crete  H  ouses  —  A  Hillside  Home — Antique 
Mantels — The  Swiss  Chalet. 

A  MAGAZINE  EMINENTLY  WORTH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 


ADAM  K.  BUDGE,  112  W.  32d  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  A  ris  Decoration  one  year,  for  which  I 
enclose  $2.00.  Begin  with  current  number.  Please  address 


K2 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by  The  American  Federation  op  Arts 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  C. 

The  official  organ  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  leading  Art  Societies 

if 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

¥ 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

¥ 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are :  Charles  H. 
Cafpin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  C.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $1.50  a  year 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 

TV  JIY  new  general  Catalogue  tells 
you  exactly  what  I  have  to 
offer  and  is  the  way  I  wish  to  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  good  books.  Its 
special  Literary  value  has  given  this 
List  an  unique  position  in  the  world 
of  bookmaking  for  booklovers.  It 
is  a  beautifully  proportioned  octavo, 
printed  in  red  and  black,  eighty 
pages,  old  rose  wrappers. 

Sent  without  charge  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  choice  editions  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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